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what time the title of mayor was conferred on 
the chief magistrate, cannot now be ascertained. 
The title of Lord was first conferred upon 
the mayor by Richard II. That monarch, after 
panting a new charter to the citizens, at his 
coming to York, took his sword from his side, 
and gave it to William de Selby, then mayor, to 
be borne before him and his successors, with 
the point erected, except in the presence of the 
king, adperpetuam. From this emblem of jus- 
tice, the title of Lord Mayor is deduced. In 
1392, the same monarch presented Robert Savage, 
then lord mayor, with the first mace, and a cap 
of maintenance to the sword-bearer. About four 
years afterwards, he abolished the office of bailiifs, 
and appointed two sheriffs, thus making York a 
distinct county, which is called the county of the 
city. The ainsty, which comprises about thirty, 
five towns and villages, was annexed to the 
county of the city, by Henry VI. York and 
Loudon are the only two places in England 
whose chief magistrates are distinguished by the 
title of " Lord ;" and it is worthy of remark, 
that our city ei\joyed this nigh honour before the 
present metropolis of the kingdom. 

The government of the city much resembles 
that system which, on a grander scale, is the 
envy of foreigners and the boast and glory of 
England : the lord mayor representing the 80ve« 
reign ; the upper house, the house of peers ; 
and the lower one, the house of commons. Be-. 
sides the lord mayor, the corporation consists of 
B 
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a recorder, two city counsel, twelve aldermen, 
two sherifis, seventy ^two common-council men, 
and six chamberlains. 

The Lord Mayor is chosen annually from 
among the aldermen, on the 15th of January. 
On the 3rd of February, the lord mayor elect 
enters upon his office, and along with the cor- 
poration, accompanied by music, banners, &c., 
he proceeds through the principal streets of the 
city in procession. On this and other public 
occasions, he is habited in a rich scarlet mantle, 
with a massy gold chain hung round his neck. 
The office is one of great trust and importance. 
Within his own jurisdiction, he is surpassed by 
none in rank and power, except the king, and the 
presumptive heir to the crown. At the sessions 
of the peace he is supreme. The judge of assize 
sits at his right-hand, whilst he occupies the 
chair. No law can pass the corporation with- 
out his approval and concurrence. The wife of 
the lord mayor, if he be maiTied, is dignified 
with the title of Lady Mayoress. Such was 
formerly the courtesy of the citizens of York, 
that she still retained the title of lady after her 
husband was divested of office. This gave rise 
to the well-known couplet — 

He is a lord for a year and a day, 
But she is a lady for e?er and aye. 

The Aldermen are chosen out of the wealthier 

class of citizens, or from the list of those who 

-^have served the office of sheriff. They may be 

exempted from this office- by the payment of a 

fine, at the discretion of the corporation. 
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The Sheriffs, who are chosen on the 21st 
of September, have a double function to exei^^ 
cisCy ministerial and judicial ; as they execute 
and make returns of ail processes and precepts 
of the courts of law> and have authority to hold 
several courts of a distinct nature. They have 
also authority to inspect all weights and mea- 
sures ; to collect all public profits, customs, and 
taxes, of the city and county of the city ; and 
have the care of all debtors and felons confined 
within the same. Soon after they enter on 
office, the sherifis, or their dei>uties, read a pro- 
clamation in several parts of the city. This 
w as formerly attended with considerable parade 
and ceremony ; and this ancient custom, though 
almost universally exploded, is sometimes yet 
retained, when individuals of spirit are chosen 
to fill the office. The fine for exemption is 
usually 100 guineas. The gentlemen who have 
served this office are also members of the upper 
house, under the title of The Twenty-Four, 
though they generally exceed that number. 

The Recorder is the particular guardian 
of the privileges of the citizens, and the pre- 
server of the ancient records and charters. He 
is by virtue of his office justice of the peace 
and of the quorum. He is the public orator 
of the corporate body, and sits at the right- 
hand of the lord mayor, as assistant to him 
and the bench. Two other counsellors act in 
unison with the recorder, and are called the 
City Counsel. 

B2 
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The city was divided by a charter of Charles 
U. into four wards, each of which provides 
eif^hteen commoners. A foreman, or speaker, is 
ehosen for the whole. The Common-Council 
Men are seventy-two in number, and constitute 
the lower house. 

Six Chamberlains are also chosen annually. 
This office, though formerly considered honour- 
able, is now shunned and despised ; and is ge^ 
nerally confeiTcd upon those with whom the 
corporation are not on the most friendly terms. 
Every chamberlain pays at his entrance into office 
the sum of £6. ISs. 4.d. 

The Town Clerk, as well as the recorder, 
must be approved of by the king, before he can 
enter on office. — A City Steward is appointed, 
to collect the city's rents, &c. — The Pkothono- 
TARY is appointed to attend the sheriffs' courts^ 
and enrol their proceedings. — Two Coroners. 
are chosen for the city and ainsty ; in addition 
to which, there are several other inferior officers. 



XiOBB KATO&, AUDUBmnn, Ste. OF TBB CIVT, 

FOR THE YEAR 18S4 :— 

ttorH iHoeor. 

Thb Right Hon. WM. DUNSLAY,— ('2nd Time.) 

Elected Alderman, 1811. 

fWhose Office niU expire on the 3rd of February, 18S5^ 

Robert Sinclair, Esq,'-( Elected 1802.^ 

Ccts Counsel 

John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. — (1790.) 

S, W. NICOLL, Esq.~(18040 
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WJHttviitn, 

Elected 



•f-Tkos. WitsoD, Esq., Paier 
urbis, or father of the city 1790 

-f- Wm. Hotham, Esq 1792 

i- Wm. Ellis, Esq 1798 

-fGco. Peacock, Esq 1807 

i- Right Hon. Lord Dundas 1808 
lf>Is«ac Spencer, Esq 1810 



Elected 

fThos. Smith, Esq 181 1 

*Win. Hatchiuson Hearon, 

Esq 1811 

* John Dales, Esq 1812 

*Robt.Chalooer,£8q.M.P. 1814 

Wm. Oldfieid, Esq 1824 

John Hodgson, Esq 1824 



Thou tMrked thus t have served the Office of Lord Mayor twice. 
Those marked thus * have served the Office once. 



I^t)ertff0. 



tSeorge Ellis, Gent 

CotoiMIIeriL 
Richard Townend, Esq. 



Qeorge Champney,^Gent. 
John Seymour, Esq. 



€ietttlemen» 

Who have served the Office of Sheriff, called the Twenty-Four, 



Stephen Hartley, Gent. 
John Sutclifie 
George Darbyshire 
George Fettes 
Joseph Volans 
George Dodsworth 
William Hornby 
James Shepherd 
William Cooper 
George Cressey 
Joseph Agar 
Edmund Gill 
Thomas Seal 
G. W. Weutworth 



George Wilkinson, Gent. 
Robert Cattle 
William Blanchard 
Thomas Rayson 
Cook Taylor 
John Wormald 
Wm. Stephenson Clark 
Martin Stapylton 
Richard Wood 
John Cobb 
Charles Liddell 
Thomas Gregory 
George Ellis. 



Whose ( 



Hces expire the 3rd of February, 1825. 



Mr. Wm. Welbank 
Mr. James Wood bum 
Mr. John Carey 



Mr. Richard Lambert 
Mr. William Richardson 
Mr. William Monkmau. 



Mr. Thomas Bewlay, Foreman of the Common^Council, 

b3 
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POPULATION OF THE CITY. 

A JUST estimate of the population of York, 
whilst it was occupied by the Romans, cannot 
be ascertained with any degree of accuracy, but 
it must undoubtedly have been immense. In 
the reign of Edward the confessor, tlie number 
of inhabited houses was computed at 1S9B, and 
about the same number in the suburbs. We 
learn from the Doomsday-book, that after the 
Norman conquest there were only 654 inhabited 
houses in York. In 1186, it was considered as 
bearing a half proportion to London. In the 
subsidy roll of the 51st Edward III., the popu- 
lation of York is stated at 10,800. In the reign 
of Henry V., the number of houses was 2,000, 
and the inhabitants 10,000. At the census^ taken 
in 1801, the population was found to be 16,846 ; 
in 1811, it was 19,099 ; and in 1821, 22,529. 



COMMERCE. 



During the residence of the Romans at York, 
this city would be the emporium of Britain, and 
would as far surpass its contemporaries in tlie 
extent of its commerce, as it exceeded them in 
wealth and magnificence. The largest ship^ 
which then navigated the ocean could be safely 
moored in the great harbour of the city, and 
her merchants traded to every part of the known 
world. Although, during the Saxon dynasty, 
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York was the scene of the most destructive and 
Uoody revolutions, its coQimerce appears to have 
risen superior to misfortune : as we learn firom 
Alcuin, that ships from the most distant parts 
arrived here, where the sailors found a sure 
retreat after enduring the hardships of a toil- 
some voyage. The same author sdso calls this 
city ^^ emporium terras commune marisque.'^ In 
the reign of Edward I. York was ranked among 
the English ports, and furnished one vessel to 
the king's fleet ; and although ships were soon 
after built of greater magnitude, and Hull mono- 
polized that trade which had formerly benefitted 
York, yet for some time after this, our city con- 
tinued eminent for trade. During the reign of 
Edward Ilf. the staple of wool was fixed here, 
which had previously been at Bruges, in France. 
Many of her merchants were members of the 
corporation of Calais. A woollen manufactory 
flourished here so recently as the reign of Henry 
VIII. The great number of Jews who resided 
in this city, is a strong proof that its trade had 
revived, as the name of Jew has for many ages 
been almost synonymous with that of trade. 

At present, the commerce of the city, though 
considerable, is tiifling when compared with its 
former extent. Scarcely a vessel is left, to tell of 
the thousands that once here sought a refuge from 
the blasts of the storm, and a mart for the dii|- 
posal of their merchandise. The largest capital 
at present employed by the citizens in one branch 
of commerce is, perhaps, in the drug trade. The 
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printing, brewing*, and comb-making businesses 
are extensively carried on- Here are also ma- 
nufactories of jewellery, gloves, paper-hangings^ 
confectionery, musical instruments, carpets, linen, 
&c. &c. 

The white and red-lead manufactory of Messrs. 
liiddell and Co., founded in 1793, is situate near 
Fishergate-postem. About 30 men and women 
are here constantly employed : and as the pro- 
cess is curious, it well deserves the notice of 
the stranger. The lead is ground by a steam- 
engine. — ^Not far from the lead-works, an exten- 
sive glass manufactory is conducted by Henry 
Prest, Esq. Flint glass vessels and common 
phials are now the principal fabrication. Al- 
though the art of making vessels of glass was 
not inti'oduced into this country until 1557, it 
is certain^ that a glass-house was erected in 
Marygate, towards the close of the 17th cen- 
tury. — The merchants of the staple having re- 
moved from York, the wool trade was for many 
ages entirely discontinued, but was revived in 
1708. — Gre^t quantities of butter were formerly 
brought to York, and weighed by the appointed 
officers at the " Biitter-Stand," in Micklegate. 
As many as 80,000 firkins have been weighed 
here in one yeai\ 

A great number of guilds or companies an- 
ciently existed in York, for the extension and 
regulation of trade, but these are now almost all 
dissolved. The Merchants' Company is of 
• Tery considerable antiquity, and has outlived the 
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sliocks which it must frequently have received, 
from the fluctuations and decline of trade in the 
city. The " Gilda Mercatorum," or Merchants* 
Ilall, is situate in Fossgate. The ancient seal 
of the company is still preserved. It is of bras^, 
and is in fine preservation. The following is a 
correct representation of this ciuious relic : — 




^The first figure represents the Virgin Mary, 
and the other is a personification of commerce ; 
^ thus denoting that the mercantile institution 
was grafted on one which originally had been 
monastic.'' The inscription read at length is 
as follows: — ^' Sigillwm Ccenobli hospitaliter 
fratrum et sororum Beatae Marias Virginia 
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juxfa portam Fossx EboVy'' which is thus trans- 
lated — " Seal of the Monastery of the brethren 
and sisters of the Blessed Virgin Mary, near 
Fossgate, York." — The Merchant Tailors* 
Company continues to hold its quarterly meet- 
ings, in the hall, in Aldwai-k* — There is here, as 
in some other cities, a GoldsIi^iths' Company, 
%vhich is authorised by act of parliament to 
appoint an assay master, and elect two wardens 
ainiually. 



ARMS OF THE CITY. 




The arms of the city, and the multangular 
tower, which will be noticed afterwards, are 
here represented. Previously to the Norman 
conquest, they were argent, a cross gules — St. 
George's cross. William the conqueror added 
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the five lions^ in memory of the five heroiic ma- 
^strates who resolutely defended the city against 
himself, and refused his admission until obliged 
by famine to surrender. The names of these 
worthies were r Sir Robert Clifford ; Howngate ; 
Talbott, afterwards lord Talbott ; Lassells ; and 
Erringham. 



ANTIQUITIES. 

From the long residence of the Romans in this 
city, it might have been expected that modern 
York would be able to boast of temples, amphi- 
theatres, baths, and other mementos, that it had 
once been the residence of the emperors of the 
world ; but these expectations will disperse, when 
it is considered, that the destroying angel, war, 
seemed for ages to contend with the mouldering 
hand of time, and the fanatical fiiry of mistaken 
zeal, in burying every relic of antiquity in the 
darkest oblivion. Numerous monuments, coins, 
altars, paterae, &c. have at different times been 
dug up, but we must content ourselves with a 
brief notice of the most remarkable. 

In 1686, the montiment of a standard-bearer 
of the ninth legion was dug up in Trinity gar- 
dens, Micklegate. In the right-hand of the 
figure is the ensign of a cohort, and in his letl 
he holds a measure for com ; there is an in- 
scription underneath. — In 1638, a Roman relic 
was discovered, in digging the foundation of a 
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bouse on Bishophill-the-elder. It is an altar 
to Jupiter, by Marcianus, Prefect of a cohort, 
*^ for the preserration of his own health, and that 
of his family.'' — In 1747, a piece of sculpture 
^as found in Micklegate, representing Mithras 
sacrificinj^ a bull. This interesting relic is lime- 
stone, 2 ft. 3 in. long, 1 ft. 10| in. broad, and 
Tin. thick. — In 1770, a flat grit stone, of which 
the following is a representation, was found near 
Toft-Green, beneath the foundation of a temple, 
of Roman brick- work. 



V '< 



DEOfSAUCTO 

SEKAVt 
TEMFLYM^ASO 

LO^FECIT H@, 

CDHERONY 

MI Am ^^ LEG 



The inscription is thus translated : — " This 
temple, sacred to the god Serapis, was erected, 
a solo J from the ground, bj' Claudius Heronymi- 
anus, lieutenant of the sixth conquering legion.'* 
— At the death of Mrs. Bourchier, in 1796, a 
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small Roman altar was discovered among her 
furniture. The form and inscription are here 
accurately delineated : — 




Great difference of opinion prevails amongst 
the learned, respecting the inscription ; and as 
we cannot pretend to decide, " when doctors dis- 
agree," we give an accurate delineation of it, 
and leave the reader to form his own opinion on 
the subject. It may, perhaps, be well to men- 
tion, that the well-known historian of Whitby, 
reads it as follows : — 

MATRI ANTONINI PII AUGUSTI NOSTR;^ 
C 
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MARCUS MtNUTIUS UNU8 BE 
MILITIBUS LEGIONIS 8EXTiE VICTRICIS 
SUPER LEGIONE SEXTA 
VOTUM SOLVIT LIBBNTISSIME MERITO. 

In 1816, a seal was found on the scite of the 
monastery of the Fryars Preachers, which is 
here represented : — 




It is of brass, and is supposed to have belong^ed 
to one of the superiors of the monastery. 

Camden observed in York a curious sepulchral 
vessel. Dr. Gale afterwards saw it at an inn 
in Hull, where it served as a trough for watering 
horses : — 
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VSRECDIOGENSSIilirlW 
CVBVSHLAEC SIBI YfvfSFECIT 




The inscription may be thus translated : — ** Mar- 
cus Verecundus Diogenes, sixth time head of, 
or one of the six judges, in the colony at York, 
died at that place. He was a citizen of Bour- 
deaux, and made this sepulchre for himself, in 
his life-time." — ^Mr. Thoresby mentions a rough 
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grit stone, T?hich was found near the multangular 
tower. It was a Roman votive tablet to the genius 
of York, and is inscribed ** Genio loci feliciter.'* 
— A curious relic, supposed to represent the cere- 
monials of a religious sacrifice, was lately found 
in Gillygate, near the scite of the hospital of St. 
Anthony. It is thus described : — " The altar is 
perfect. The flowing drapery of the figure near 
it indicates the priest. The large animal, which 
a man is leading out of the stable, looks less 
like an ox than a horse : on the former supposi- 
tion it is the victim— on the latter, the man may 
be considered as entering on a journey, while 
the priest is making a vow for bis safety and 
success. In either case, it is of Roman origin, 
and of high antiquity." 




Drake mentions a curious antique figure which 
was found in digging a cellar near the ruins of 
St. Mary's Abbey. It represented the head of a 
female, and was presented to Roger Gale, the 
antiquary. This gentleman supposed it to re- 
present tfie heed of Lucretia. 
c2 
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THE PALATIUM. 

The Palatlimiy orpalaceof the emperors of Rome, 
occupied several acres, and extended, according' 
to Drake, from Christ Chureh, through all the 
houses and gardens on the east*side of Goodium- 
gate and St. Andrewgate, through the Bedem to 
Aldwark. A considerable part of this extent was 
in all probability occupied by the royal bathsr. 
The royal courts ahd apartments, which were 
included within the palace, were very extensive, 
among which was the praetorium, or judgments- 
hall. The emperor Severus lived more than three 
years in this palace. The Roman sovereign per- 
sonally sat in judgment in the praetorium, as well 
as his son, Caracalla. This practice, which was 
usual with the monarchs of ancient times, has 
been discontinued in this country since the reign 
of Edward IV. Severus gave judgment in the 
most common cases, as in that of Cecilia, about 
the recovery of the right of possessing slaves or 
servants ; this rescript is still preserved. The 
judgment-hall was also honoured by the presence 
of Papian, the Eldon of his day. Several other 
great names occur in history, as his counsellors 
or coadjutors in office. ^ Whilst the emperors 
resided in the palace, the vast crowd of tributary 
kings, ambassadors, and other great men, who 
continually resorted here, must have raised York 
to an equality with the most renowned cities, and 
have rendered it worthy of those high-soiinding 
titles by which historians frequently desigQt^te it. • 



THE CATHEDRAL. 



* Gonplttni mpfxt 0t masnitulvtitt toto orbt mnnotsnlntiii.'' 

YiTA JE. Syltii. 



By whom, and at what period, the native Britons 
were first converted to Christianity, are subjects 
involyed in great obscurity. Eusebius asserts, 
that the apostles preached in the remotest cities 
and countries ; and having named the Romans, 
Persians, Armenians, Partheans, Indians, and 
Scythians, he adds particularly, that some passed 
over the ocean Wi rois xotX8[i,evag Bgerlavixoig v^o"**^, 
to those which are called the British islander. 
Although the historian does not state which of 
the apostles first planted the banner of the cross 
in Britain, by the aid of legends, traditiCms, and 
conjecture, modern historians have discovered 
that St. Paul, St. Simon, and St. Peter severally 
preached in this island ; and that after their 
departure, the pious undertaking was continued 
by Joseph of Arimathea ! Theodoret declares 
that St. Paul " brought salvation to the islands 
that lie in the ocean,^^ after he had mentioned 
Spain, by which he is generally allowed to mean 
Britain. — If, then, these flimsy arguments are 
considered conclusive, and it is allowed t|i»t 
c3 
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Caer-Ebrauc was then a city of the Britonsr^ 
by a little further stretch of the imagination, it 
may be argued, with equal propriety, that the 
apostle of the Gentiles preached at York [ — 
According to William of Malmsbury, and other 
cloistered authors, Lucius having imbibed a se- 
cret reverence for the God of christians, solicited 
the spiritual aid of Eleutherius, the Roman pon- 
tiff, who commissioned Fugatius and Damianus 
to second the pious wishes of the prince. 

The foundation of an axchiepiscopal See at 
York being almost coeval with the introduction 
of Christianity into Anglo-Saxon Britain, it 
would not, perhaps, have been, considered un- 
interesting or irrelevant, had the present sketch 
been introduced by a short narrative of the 
events which induced Ethelbert, the first Anglo- 
Saxon convert, to embrace the religion of th^ 
< cross, and thus introduce the worship of the 
one true God among his idolatrous countrymen ; 
but as oui* limits forbid this, we must coa^^nt 
ourselves, as in the histoiy of the city, with, a 
short chronological digest of the most interest- 
ing events, connected with " this most august 
of temples^— THE Cathedkal of York." 

314 — ^A coancil of the church was called at Aries, in Gaul^ on 
the subject of the Donatist heresy, which was attended by 
three bishops from Britain ^ the first in the order of pre- 
cedency was Eboritu epUcopui de civitate Eboracenti^ Pr«- 
vincia Brit. 

Although Christianity made considerahle progress in Britain during jtt 
fOTCTnmcfnt by the Romans, soon aAer their departare, few tracer of (be 
jKllgion of Christ were to be fooad. 



627. — ^Oa^.£aster-day> April 13, Edwin, the Saxoti moii&rch (If 
Northumbria, was baptized in the city of York, with his 
whole court. 

Edwin, th^ rightful king of Deira, haTing been expelled from the kingdom, 
during his infancy, took refuge at the court of Redwald. Whilst at the 
palace of this monarch, he was one night informed, that his protector was 
about to put him to death. On the receipt of this distressing information, 
he retired into the court-yard of the palace, and whilst mournfully seated 
upon a stone, undecided whether t& fly or to remain in his present asylum, 
a Tenerable figure accosted him, and told him, that he should one day regain 
the throne of his fore&thers. After extorting a promise from the royal exile, 
that he would then listen to the instructions that would be given him, the 
mysterious stranger laid his hand upon his head, saying — " When this sign 
shall be repeated, remember what ha^ passed between us now, and perform 
the word which you have given." — ^By a series of remarkable events, Edwin 
was seated upon his paternal throne, and married Edilbnrga, a Christian 
princess. The queen was allowed the free exercise of her religion, and was 
accompanied by Panlinus, who was created archbishop of the north. Th^ 
same night that Edilburga was delivered of her first-born, a daughter, an 
attempt was made to assassinate the king, which was prevented by Lilla, 
one of his thanes, who received the poisoned sword into his own body. Whilst 
Edwin was sacrificing to his gods, in an excess of gratitude and mistaken 
zeal, Panlinus ventured to tell him, that it was to the God of Christians 
he owed the blessings he had received. The king promised, that if he was 
Buecessihl in a war he was about to commence, he would embrace Christi- 
anity! He returned victorious, and soon after receired a letter from the 
pope, aecompaniod by several valuable presents. Having one day retired, 
to brood over tlie momentous question which agitated his mind, Panlinus 
entered the room, and laying his hand on his head, asked him if he remem- 
bered that sign. Edwin, surprised beyond measure, hesitated no longer. 
He called an assembly of his chiefs : they were willing to renounce idolatry, 
and Coifi, the high-priest, seated on horseback, and habited in the garb of a 
warrior, hastened to the scene of his former idolatry, and sent a Jarelin into 
the breast of his former god.^-^These evente occurred at Godmunddingaham, 
(the abode of the gods) now Goodmanham, about a mile and a half from 
If arket Weighton. The foundations of the temple and palace were visible 
a few months ago, when the compiler of this narrative, along With a friend, 
visited this memorable spot— An oratory of wood was hastily erected at 
York, for the ceremony of the king's baptism; and immediately after, a 
church of stone was commenced upon the same place, including the wooden 
oratory. The hmlding proceeded rapidly until Edwin was dain in battle, 
«M)the.a9Qttliof aeaofthwasobUged «• 1mkv« the sMtM «f Us sneeitaftil 
exertions. 
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•4S— Abovt thb tune Ofw^ld, vim wts tnbveqiMBtly emonisetfy 
«ompieted the ehnreh begna bj Edwin, vhieh neeorduig to 
Bede, was qumdraogolar. 

4169. — ^Wilfrid wms this year appointed to tiie see. He found the 
ehnrch rapidlj hastening to decay, and restored it to its 
original splendour. 

741. — ^The re-edificed stmcture experienced great damage by 
fire. A few years afterwards, ajnchbishc^ Egbert b^an to 
erect a new ehnrch. 

Egbert entrusted the saperiatendanoe of the bniMing to Albert, hia saeeswr 
1b dBce, and Aleuin. He snrrWed the consecratioii only ten days. The 
edifice ia thoa described by Alcoin : — 

" J7«r MtfliM milm d^mua toUdU tmJtuHm, cefioMiM^ 
Supporit* ^um statu eurvtia mreuhutf intm 
Emicmt egregii* Imquemrihu mtque /eiu$triMf 
Pukkrmqm€ portieHua fulfet eircumdMt* auOtis, 
Plwrimtm dioenia retinetu soleraa teetia, 
QfUt trighU* tenet vmiia •rmmtihu «r«.'* 

1069.-^The cathedral was reduced nearly to the ground, by an 
accidental fire during the siege of the garrisons in the 
Norman castles. 

1070. — ^Thomas, the 25th archbishop, rebuilt the edifice in a 
superior style, and on a nobler s<»le, than had been hitherto 
adopted. This structure also, with which incredible pains 
had been taken, was destroyed by a casual fire, in the 
year 1137. 

1154. — The church lay in ruins, until the famous archbishop 
Roger re-constructed the eastern end. No part of the work 
of this prelate is now remaining, unless we suppose, with 
Drake, that the cr^pt was erected during his government 
of the see. The choir erected by Roger was taken down 
by John Thoresby, who laid the first stone of the present 
choir, in the year 1361. 

1251. — Alexander, son of the king of Scotland, and the daughter 
of Henry III. were married in the cathedral. 

. The,en«BMBy taok ptaee early in the mondng, to araid tiie exeaarive 



tb&t woold hare attended. The monaveh of England was present, attended 
by «n immense number of noblemen and militarr commanders. The king of 
Scotland had upwards of 60 knights in his train, all dad in the mo»t gorgeous 
apparel. 

1328. — Edward III. was married in the cathedral, by the arch- 
bishop, to Philippa, niece of John of Hainault, the most 
celebrated beauty of her age. 
This ceremony must have been extremely Imposing. The beautiful princess 
nnd her attendants were receired with all the pomp and splendour which 
characterized the times. Tournaments, plays, and other demonstrations of 
joy, were celebrated in the city, and continued three days. 

1405. — Archbishop Scroope preached a sermon in the cathedral^ 
inviting the people to take up arms, to reform abuses ; in 
consequence of which, 20,000 men resorted to his standard 
at York. 

1464. — Edward IV. was crowned in the minster, with great so- 
lemnity. 

1483. — Richard III. after the execrable murder of his two nephews, 
in the tower of London, was crowned in the cathedral, by 
archbishop Rotherham. I'he ceremony was attended by all 
the lords temporal and spiritual of the kingdom. 

1617. — James I. after attending divine service in the cathedral, 
tQuched about 70 persons, afflicted with ** the king's-evil," 
who had assembled for the purpose of being cured. 

1639. — Charles I. visited the cathedral. The trained bands of 

the city and ainsty formed a line, rank and file, for his 

majesty to pass through, which so pleased him, that he 

distributed a sum of money amongst them, and returned 

thanks to them in person. 

During this visit to the city, Charles, being 39 years of age, ordered the 

bishop of Ely to wash the feet of 99 poor men, in warm water. This cere^- 

mony was performed in the south aisle, and the bishop of Winchester, the 

king's almoner, afterwards washed them again in white wine, wiped, and 

kissed them. 

1644» — ^The three parliamentarian generals, on the surrender of 

the city, immediately proceeded to the cathedral, and re- 

turned thanks to heaven for their success. The service 

was performed by Robert Douglas, chaplain to the earl of 

. Leven. 
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tOSSv^The Yorkshire Grand Marical Festival was held in the 
cathedra), on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Fridftf ^ 
the 33rd, 24tb, 25tb, and 2t>th days of September:— 

9Lt0t Of tfle Contmtttec of jHaMgement 
JOHN LAMPLUGH RAPER, Esq., tb£ Chairman* 



The Very Rev. the DEAN, 
Rev. ARCHDEACON EYRE, 
H. J. DICKENS, Esq. 
Kbv. W. H. DIXON, 
JONATHAN GRAY, EsQ. 
JOHN BROOK, Esq. • 

Rev. M. J. WYNYARD, 
Rev. WILLIAM BLOW, 
JOHN HEARON, Esq. 
GEORGE GOLDIE, M.D. 
FRANCIS CHOLWELEY, Esq. 
JAMES ATKINSON, Esq. 
Mr. GEORGE BULMER, 
RICHARD TOWNEND, Esq. 



Mr. ROBERT DAVIES, 
ROBERT SYMPSON, EsfQ- 
JAMES BROOKSBANK,£9Q. 

HULL, 
JOHN BROADLEY, Esq. 
Mr. JOHN CROSS. 

SHEFFIELD,, 
The Rev. JOHN LOWE, 
Dr. young. 

LEEDS, 
WILLIAM HEY, Esq. 
CHARLES COUPLAND, Esq, 



X«mcs0 oC tl^e priiutyal Vocal Vntormetf. 



Madame Catalani, 

Miss Stephens, 
Miss D. Travis, 
Miss Goodall^ 
Mrs. Salmon, , 
Mr. Vaughan, 



Mr. Sapio, 

Mr. W. Knyvett, 

Mr. BtFGOINE, 

Mr. Bellamy, 
Mr. Isherwood, 
SiGNOR Placci. 



CTontyuctor. 
Mr. Greatorex. 

flm(t$taitts(ironliurtoni. 

Mr. Camidge, and Dr. Camidge (Organigts of the Cathedral), 

Mr. White, and Mr. Philip Knapton. 
Dr. Camidge pretided at the Organ ; and Mr. Oreatorex, at the Piano^Forte, 

jFmt VioUn ¥ntormer«. 
Mr. Cramer, and Mr. Mori. 

4lralrer0 of tl^e cn^orus. 
Mrs. Shepley, and Miss Travis. 

Cantosy 60 ; Altos, 48 ; Tenors, 60 ; Basses, 73. 
Aggregate number of the Vocal and Instrumental Band .... 45d 



The list of patrons, headed by the Lord Archbishop of Yort, 
included the names of all the nobility and gentry connected with 
the county. 

The first day's performance consisted of selections from the 
Dettinobn Te Deum, Judas Maccabeus, &c. There were 
3052 persons present. 



On the second day, the Messiah was performed, 
attended. 



4674 per* 



On the third day, the performance of selections from the 
Ckeation, Saul, Luthee's Htmn, &c attracted an audience 
of 4847 persons. ^ 

On the fourth day, 4155 personrwere present j and the festival 
was concluded by selections from the Seasons, Joshua, Iseasl 
IN BOTPT, &c. &c. 



ipinsncial Acrouiit of tie jfntiM. 



TOTAL aacKiFts. 

Coneettonit Donatiotts* Aec. 32A 

Saleof Tickets 15,i00 

Sale of Booki 375 

Sale ol Cloth, &c . . . . . 240 

£16,140 
i? i;»>«78 

£868 



mxrumomuu 

£. 

Band 5.810 

ErecUng Orcfaflrtra, Galleileet 

4fcc. . . 1,700 

Printing and Advertising . . . 80O 

Engraving Tickete ...... 180 

Organ 68 

Assistants, Doorkeepers, Con- 
staUas. and incidental Ex- 
penses 390 

Taking down the Erections 50 



Charities . 



£16.87« 



The abore sum of tTfiOO^ which the profits of the Festival 
placed at the disposal of the Committee, was paid in equal 
proportion» of £1,800 to the York County Hospital, and the 
Leeds, Hull, and Sheffield Infirmaries. 
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ARCHBISHOPS OF YORK. 

The British historians inform us, that tliere 
were in Britain 28 bishops and 3 archbishops 
during the Roman goyemment here ; the sees 
of the latter were placed at York, London, and 
Caerleon, in Wales. As the title of archbishop 
was then unknown in the church, no reliance 
whatever can be placed upon this information. 
The only prelate of York anterior to the Anglo- 
Saxon dynasty whose name has been left upon 
record, is Eborius, who attended the council at 
Aries, and subscribed himself " episcopus." It 
is a matter of no small importance that Sylvester, 
the prelate of Rome, at the same time added no 
other title to his name but that of bishop ; vand 
the council was called by Constantine, the empe- 
ror of Rome, and not by the bishop. It appears 
evident that York had then the superiority over 
the other British churches ; but when St. Austin 
had propagated Christianity in the kingdom of 
Kent, his success so pleased his patron, Gregory, 
that he gave him permission to remove the see 
of his archbishopric from London to Canterbury, 
and granted to him the jurisdiction over all the 
bishops of England : thus it was that York lost 
that precedency over all the British churches, 
which she had formerly eiyoyed. We have be- 
fore adverted to the labours of Paulinus, the 
apostle of the Northumbrians ; and it is with 
his illustrious name that we commence our list, 



^itli the number and name of each archbishop, 
and the date when he entered upon the see : — 

S<». Nawte, Date. 

1 .... PAULINUS 625 

On the death at Edwin^ Paulinus was obliged to leave the north, to escape 
the rage of his adversaries. He embarked from the eastern coast, attended 
by the queen, and sailed to Kent. ' He was afterwards appointed to the see 
of Rochester, and after ftil filling the duties of his station -for flereral years, 
he died in 644, and- was bnried in the cathedral then. 

2 . . . . CEDDA 664 

Egfrid, a christian l^ing of Northumbria, appointed Wilfrid to the see, and 
sent him to Paris for consecration. He reftnalned so long in France, that tlie 
king thought proper %o gife JUs sitaationio Cedda, adihot of Lestingham, who 
resigned It about three years afterwards, on being admonished by the arcli- 
bishop of Canterbury that he was not lawfully called to the see. Cedda was 
afterwards appointed bishop of Lichfield, and died there in 072. 

3 , . ., WILFRID ^ 669 

He was bora of an obscure family ; but being possessed of considerable genius, 
he wa^ patronised by Egfrid, who appointed him to the see. Iftavlng quarrelled 
with the archbishop of Canterbury, he -appealed to Rome,' and set sail for Italy. 
Meeting with a dreadful storm he was driven into Friexlaadf wliere he had the 
good fortune to oonyert the Ung. After paving been twice expelled from his 
see, he died in 711, and was buried in the monastery of Ripon, which he hsyl 
founded. 

4 .... BOSA 677 

He was the first archbishop who was bnried in the cathedral of York. 

5 .... ST. JOHN OF BEVERLEY . . 687 

After filling the chair with great honour and piety above thirty-three yean, he 
resigned it, and retired to Beverley, where he died and was buried, in 7ii. 

6 .,., WILFRID IL 718 

He ooiMueaced the dispute with the archbishop of Canterbury respecting pri- 
ority of rank', which continued to disturb the whole Eni^ish church during 
several tuocceding jiges. 

7 .... EGBERT 731 

He was broths to Eadbert, king of Nbrtbnmbria, and a man of considerablo 
learning. Through his influence, the pail was restored to York, whioli Im»1 
been withheld from i% moo the time of FaoUimm^ 
D 
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JV#. Name. " Daie^\ 

36 ...» WALTER GIFFARD 126S 

37 . . . i WIIXIAM WICKWANE ^ . . 127^ 

38 .... JOHN LE ROMAINE 1384 

39 .... HENRY DE NEWARK .... 1298 
40 THOMAS DE CORBRIDGE 1299 

41 .... WILUAM DE GRENEFELD 1305 . 

H« fntf oblig«d to reimla tw« yeftra at Rom* beftwe. he could olbtain Ihcr 
' cpprobatfon of the pope^ He gieatty faTonred the hnlgbta tevi^Ms. 

42 .... WILUAM DE MELTON... 1315 

He was sucoesiively ehanodlor and treaeurer af Snglakd. . The exutUB of this 
■ pitlate Wire diicovcred when the new pavemeut of the eathedral was laid. 

43 ... . WILLIAM DE XA 20UCH 1383 

The archbishop who defeated the Scots at Kerille^s Cross, near Durham, in 1316. 

44 ... . JOHN TWRESBY 1352 

During his government of the see, an amicable conclusion was put to tlie 
long-contested diispute hetwieen the archbishops of CantA-hUrj and Yock. 
Tflie pope, in order to pfease Both parties, determined that Torii ^henNI- Beiir 
the titlb of PrifMte of England^ and Canterbury, Primaie of tMBn^lmid, 

46 ,,,, ALEXANDER NEVILL .... 1374 
Having displeased the nobility of the kingdom, he was obliged to leave his 
country, and beeome a parish priest and schoolmaster, at Louvain, in whidi 
sItnafiOBhedied. 

46 .... THOMAS ARUNDEL 1388 

47 .... ROBERT WALDBY 1396 

A native of York, and a cetehrated scholar. ' 

48 .... RICHARD SCROOPE 1398 

He "was beheaded for high-treason, in a field between Bjshopthurpe and York., 

49 ... . HENRY BOWET 1407 

50 ... . JOHN KEMP 1426 

He was bom of humble parents, in Kent, but was afterwai-ds prefemd— 
" BU primMf tar pnuui, trmt kis Cardine functus. ' ' 

51 .... WILLIAM BOTHE 1476 

53 .... GEORGE NEVILLE 1464 

He mu accuaed of traaaoB, and died soon after his liberation tnm vi ^pri»i^ 
ment of four yean.. 
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1^. Name. Date. 

as .... LAWRENCE BOTHE 1476 

54 .... THOMAS DE ItOTHERHAM.. 1480 

He WW faupriaoned in the tower for deUYOing his leala to llie queens when 

chaaocUor of England. He died of the plague at Cawood. 

66 .*.. THOMAS SAVAGE 1601 

66 .... CHRISTOPHER BAINBRIDGE 1608 

This prdate was sent ambassador to the court of Rome, and was poisoned 
whilst at that city, by one of his servants, an Italian priest 

67 .... THOMAS WOLSEY 1614 

Tlie well-known unfortunate Cardinal. Although 'Wolsejr spent some time at 
Cawood, about 10 iniles from this city, he never entered the cattiedral, as his 
death toSk. place before he had received the ceremony of Installation. 

> 58 .... EDWARD LEE I53I 

59 .... ROBERT HOLGATE 1544 

60 :... NICHOLAS HEATH 1553 

He recoveted a great part of the revenue which had been lost by his pre- 
decessor. On the accession of Elizabeth he was deprived of his arehbiahopric, 
but allowed tojretireto.Cobham, where ha speut llie remaiader.of. hi» days, 
mnch respected and honoured. 

61 .... THOMAS YOUNG 1561 

The first protestant ardibishop of York. 

62 .... EDMUND GRINDALE 1570 

63 .... EDWYN SANDYS 1576 

He was imprisoned by Mary, fat preMhing in defence of lAdy Jane Grey's 
title to the throne ; and was afterwards one of the eight divines who were 
chosen to argue with the Roman Catholics, before the houses of parliament, 
at Westminster. 

64 .... JOHN PIERS Itm 

A primitive bishop, greatly esteemed by Eliasabeth. 

65 .... MATTHEW HUTTON 1596 

66 .... TOBIAS MATTHEW 1606 

An cAsqnent preacher and learned man. He preached, whilst dean of Durhanr, 
7S1 sermons t whilst bislup of Duxtem, 660 1 and whilst archbishop of York, 
721. 

67 .... GEORGE MONTEIGK 1628 

The son of a poor former at GiWood. 

d3 
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^0. Name. Date. 

68 .... SAx^f U.El. HARSNET .* 1629 

69 .... RICHARD NEiLE 1631 

70 .... JOHN WILLIAMS 1641 

Af^prwormlynipportliif king Charles, he changed sides, and eonuaanded at 
the siege of Aberoonwajr, which he reduoed ta the i>bedienoe of pMliainent. 

71 .... ACCEPTED FREWEN 1660 

72 .... RICHARD STERNE 1664 

He wrote a treatise on logic ; was one of the translators of the Polyglot hible ; 
and is the supposed author of " The whole Daty of Man.** 

73 .... JOHN DOLBEN 1683 

74 ... . THOMAS LAMPLUGH 1688 

75 .... JOHN SHARP 1681 

76 Sir WILLIAM DAWES ...,. 1713 

77 LANCELOT BLACKBURNE .......!. 1724 

78 ... . THOMAS HERRING 1742 

79 ....MATTHEW HUTTON 1747 

80 ... . JOHN GILBERT 1767 

81 .... RORERT DRUMMOND 1761 

82 ... . WILLLAM MARKHAM 1777 

He was educated at Westminster school, and was one of tiie preceptors of his 
present mi^ty and the duke of York. He died in 1807, aged 69, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

83 ... . Hon. EDWARD VENABLES VERNON 1808 

His Grace was bom in 1797, educated at Westminster school^ and afterwards 
removed to Christ Church, Oxford. He Is fellow of AU-SouIs* co'.lege, chap- 
lain to the king, and prebendary of Gloucester. In 1785, he was appointed 
canon of Christ Church j in 1791, bishop of Carlisle ; and was translated to 
the see of York in I806.--Arcbbishop Vernon is respected by all parties for his 
candour, disinterestedness, and liberality. The numerous institutions esta- 
blished in York fbr the relief of human distress, in all iti raried forms, find 
in His Grace a ready and generous supporter. The labouring poor of the 
village where be resides, ftequently behold the cheering tread of this distin- 
guished prelate on the threshold of their cottages ; and in the absence of other 
ministers, he has been known to visit the humblest families to perform H^ 
sacred oflBces of religion. As a preacher he is zealous and esergetie: bin 
powerful voice, dignified appenrance, and exalted stativo, command the whole 
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attention of tlie hearer : the tratlM of Chria^Mfty are delirered with a solemnity 
and padiotf that appear to stamp an infinite weight and importance upon every 
aentenee proeeeding from his lips. . 

The archbishop of York is primate and me- 
tropolitan, of England, and has the honour of 
crowning the queen, and of preaching the sermon 
at the coronation of the king. 

The diocese of York comprehends nearly the 
whole of Yorkshire, all Nottinghamshire, and 
part of Northumberland. This jurisdiction is 
divided into four archdeaconries. The bishops 
subordinate to this metropolitical see are those 
of Durham, Carlisle, Chester, and Sodor and 
Man. 



]>zainnPAsis8 or tsb catbbdaa&, i8a«. 

Entkr<med 
Thx Right Hon. and most Rkv. EDWARD VfiNABLES 

V£RNON, D. C. L., Lord Archbishop and Metropolitan 
of the Prorinoe of York, Primate of England, Lord High 
Almoner to the King, fluid one of his Mi^esty*g Most Hon. 
PiivyConncil Dec. 9,1807 

Itutalled 

IVan of York, William Cockburn, D. O May 10, IfQS 

':Arehdeaconof York, RobkrtMarkham Jnlj 12, 1794 

Archdeacon of ttie East-RiJing, Robirt Darlbv Waddi- 

LOVB, D. D. (Dean of Ripon) Mar. 18, 1786 

Archdeacon of Nottingham, John Etrb .,... Jan. 6, IHIO 

Archdeacon of Clerelaod, Francis Wranoham Jnlj 1. 1630 

Precentor, Hon. Edward Rick, D.D May 16,1802 

Chancellor of the Church, Henry Forstbr Mills May S9, IHOi 

Sub-Dean, Gborob Cothbbrt Joly 13, IHB 

Succentor^CaBonioorum, Hon. H. £. J. How aid Dec. 7, Hm 

Archdbacon Etrb, i Arcrosacon Markrav, 

RoiSKT Croft, I William Ybnablks Ybrnok. 
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IntMM 

Fridaytkorpe^W. \BBor Oct JM, 1707 

Gt«e«uf<^Ie— Hbnry Watkins July 24,1773 

WUtmv^litJiN Waodiloitb MTar. 23, 1763 

BiuthnmUt^^p^/kMp Admol Hay Dbummomd, O. D. .. . July 17, 1781 

South Newbaid^Bon. Jqun Litvlbt Sat ills April 16, 1785 

£ole— HxnstKitchinoman Aug. 12,. 1786 

Apetthorpe—AfLcnDHAcos Etnn Mar. 29, 17^6 

1P«<ivan^~AKdiiDBAC0NBlAftKHAM « Aug. 4, 1792 

StiUingtint^JtOMEtkr CtLOtT J«Iy 4,1(^1 

Grtndo/— Samubl Smith, D.D. (Dean of Christ Church, 

Oxford) Not. 7,1801 

Uri^ftM—HoN.EDWABDRioB, D.B May 15,1802 

TocfceHn^tonr-RoBBRT Appl&ci: Jime 12, 1601 

Botevant—'lsAXVLVGH Hibd Jtme 80, 1802 

Langtoft'—HoK. Archibald H. Cathcart July 24, 1802 

JSTnaretftrotf^A— Richard Carbt Feb. 4, 1804 

JPenton— ROBBRT P. Goodbmouoh April 13, 1805 

Dunningtotir—'W ii.hikv Robert Hay Nov. 22, 1806 

Bugthwrpe^. B. Woodman Aug. 1, 1807 

I72(ecfce{^e-~£DWARD Ottbr April 23, 1808 

JSrrr«n«a0— Jambs Wbbber Aug. 13, 1812 

Market Weighton-^ OHK Winofibld, D.D ^ Sept. 26, 1812 

Bt/fon^WlLLIAM PRBSTOIi '. Oct. 9, 1812 

Ricall-JoHS DoLPHiw April 24, 1813 

North iVew^iW— WiLLrAM Vsnablbs Ybrnon .. . . . » . . S<T)t. 1, 1821 

/foJjRfr— Hon. Henry Edward John Howard Dec. 7,1822 

ilm^I^ortA—ARCH deacon Wranob am D«c« 13, 1893 

Oahaldwich-^Hoji. George Pellbw . Feb. 1^ 1824 

Bamby-on-tke-Moor~-42BA.Zhx& Hawkins July 10, 1824 

IForfJktH— Edmund Goodenough, D. D Aug. 12, 1824 



The Cathedral OF York has been com- 
pared to ^.^ a mountain starting out ^f a plain : 
and thus attracting all the attention and admira- 
tion of the spectator. The petty humble dwell- 
ings of men appear to grouch at its feet : whilst 
its own Tastness and beauty impress the observer 
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wtth AVfe and euUiidity.'' It h acknowledged by 
aimost^aU who ha^e written ^n the subject, that 
t]»e best situation. for obtaiBxng a riew of this 
stiipeaddus febiiio, is from: one of tbe bastions 
between Middegate*bar and North^tre^^postern. 
Tbe towerSy spires, and cttpols^ of the cburches, 
andotber public buildings of the eity, are h^e 
seen to great adTantage^ amongst which the co-^ 
lossal towers of ihe cathedral maintain a proud 
pr^-emiiiehoe. For many miles around, the 
blaaehed walls^. of this gigaotie structure may be 
easily peroeiredi its towers, aspiring to^wards 
heaven, present to the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing country, a perpetual mevieato of the grand 
object of their existenee. From some situations^ 
duJDing die evening twilight, the rays of the.de-' 
ciining sun, which are seen falling alternately 
ttpmithe stately pinnacles of the minster, and.the 
desolate arches of St. Mary^s abbey, seem to tell 
mankind. that lids glorious edifice, now the won- 
der and admiration of tbe world, will one day 
fall before that destructiYe porwer whose resistless 
might has already IcTelled to the dust the palaces 
and temples of the ancietits : conveying to the 
reflective mind a lesson replete with wisdom and 
instruction, axid presenting a scene which cannot 
fail, to ,bring to the recollection the weli-knowu 
lines of the immortal, bai'd #f Avon i-^ 

•'^'Itodotad^eafipPd towersy'ttt gWVHmsiialMefl, 
IVfSolemii temples, the, great globe itaelf, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve; 
And, like airunsubstantial pageant faded, 
t^e not a mek behii|d,» 
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The situation of the Cathedral, as w^ d^ 
ike approaches to it, are extremely disadranta' 
geous and nnfayoiurable to an examkiation of 
Ae beauties or defects of the edifice* It might 
have been expected, that instead of a stranger 
having to enquire his way to ^^ the glory of the 
kingdom/' as is now the ease, the inoreased 
width of the streets and the grandeur of the 
buildings, would have pointed the road to die 
most cursory observer. Instead of this, the 
streets leading to it are narrow, and the houses, 
in general, mean ; and the buildings approach 
so near on almost every side, that the visitor 
finds himself under the very walls at the fi^st 
sight he obtains of the fabric, whereby the efibct 
which would be obtained from a ^*adual de- 
velopement of the minuter parts is entirely lost. 
This defect has long been seen and deplored 
by the chapter; and in order to remedy it as* 
far as possible, a considerable space on the north 
side has been cleared, on which formerly stood 
one of the palaces belonging to the archbishop. 
Application is intended to be made to parliament 
in the present session, for leave to bring in a bill 
to amend an act ^^ for enlarging and improving 
the minster-yard of the cathedral and metropo- 
litical church of St. Peter, in York, and other 
places adjacent therett ; and for more efi^ectuaily 
enlarging and improving the said minater^yard 
and places' adjacent, in the parishes of St. Mi- 
chael-le-Belfrey and St. John Delpike." The 
measures now in progress, if carried into effect, 
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wUl remoyie Bumy of the hindraiices to a general 
view o( Ae cathedral, and form a l^isting monu- 
ment of the spirit and liberality of ihe pi^sent 
dean and chapter. 

It is supposed, that a work of equal magni- 
tude to the cadiedral of York could not bei per^ 
fiumed in die present day for two miUicais of 
money, nor in less time than fifty, or even a 
htindred years. 

The whole building is in the form of a oross, 
and consists internally ci a nave, with it^ two 
aisles; a transept, with- aisles, and a lantborn 
in the centre ; a choir, with aisles, and Te9tries 
or chapels on the south side; and a ohapter- 
house, with a vestibule, on the north side. 



We shall eommence our survey of the exterior^ 
with the description of the wb«v nMurr, which 
by its richness and magnificence, fitrst claims the 
attention of the visitor. 

This incomparable &9ade consists of two uni- 
form majestic towers, each 196 feet high, between 
which the front of the middle aisle of the navie 
is carried up as high as the side walls. They 
exactly e<»Tespond, and are supported by but- 
tresses at each angle, which diminii^ as they 
ascend, in ten several' contractionflL Above each 
of the towers are eight crocketed pimiaciea, con- 
neeted by a battlement, Almost the whole of 
the front is filled witji nidbfs, which though 
perhaps <»iginally intmded for imagery, have, 



with a few exceptions, always remained eihptj. 
Fi^nres of images may yet be seen in some of 
the niches of the buttresses, but .too mutilated 
to leave any idea of the dei^gn they, were intended 
by the sculptor to represent. . The large centre 
window ^^ is an unrivalled specimen of the leafy 
tracery that marks the style of the 14th century.^' 
The pediment which crowns the arch is .canried 
above a line of battlement that runs across the 
whole fronts the window altogether forming the 
chief object of attraction m the middle division. 
Over the centre of the arch of the principal door- 
way, sits the figure of Archbishop de Melton, 
the principal founder of this part of the church. 
Below, on the right*side of the doors, is the 
statue of Robert le Vavasour ; and on the left, 
that of, Robert de Percy: the former of whom 
gave the use of his quany, at Tadeaster, for the 
masonry, and the other his wood, at BoIUhi, for 
roofing of the building. In the fine tracery of 
the arch is represented the story of Adain and 
Eve in Paradise, with their expulsion. At the 
base of each of the towers is a small door, which 
is daily open for the admission of visitors, A 
ring of twelve bells formerly hung in the south 
tower, which were taken down in 1765, and re*, 
placed by a new set of. ten bells^ which' yet 
remain, and are allowed to b0 as complete as 
any in the kingdom. 

The whole of this portion of the cathednd 
underwent a complete repair, under the direction 
of the late dean and chapter. The trav^^^, aii 
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a review of the alterations recently made in 
several cathedrals, has to lament over the want 
of judgment which has usually been displayed ; 
but the genius of dean Markham has here shown 
itself in a manner which must please the most 
fastidious taste. In this, and in other portions 
of the building, the modt elaborate parts have 
been renewed with a correctness that does credit 
to his taste, and with a liberality deserving the 
greatest praise. 

« Nihil tetigit qaod non ornavit.'* 

The west front is thus described by Mr. Car- 
ter, in the Gentleman's Magazine, for 1B09: — 
" Three entrances, justly proportioned to the 
main elevation, filled and surrounded by niches 
and statues. The buttresses dividing the front 
into three grand parts, made out in seven stories 
of niches, witji statues. Grand window over 
each side portal^ and over the centre ditto the 
luminous glory of the kingdom, with all its ma^ . 
gic tracery, and refulgent painted glass. The 
surrounding spaces entirely occupied with niches 
and compartments, and crowned with a most 
exquisite double ^ pjrramidal finish' in tracery, 
perforated battlements, &c. The second tier of 
windows, in side divisions, are fine; the two 
towers, not set on, as it were, an after-thought 
upon the elevation, are carried up in a regular 
succession of architeptural ideas, to the * sum^ 
mit of scientific perfection and excellence, not 
to be surpassed." 

£ 
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The 80vm nn>B, though finished in a less 
elaborate manner than the west fronts is orna- 
mented by numerous decorations, smd is ex- 
tremely imposing. The exterior of the nave^ 
which consists of two stories, is divided into 
seven parts, by buttresses, which are highly 
ornamental to the building. Niches vnll be 
observed towards the top of each of the pin- 
nacles, which contain statues of Jesus Christ, 
the four evangelists, and archbishop St. William. 
These pinnacles have lately been renewed, and 
images raised in the respective niches, in place 
of the old ones, which were much defaced. The 
buttresses which connected the pinnacles with 
the upper part of the building being found un- 
necessary, were some time since taken down. 

A double flight of steps leads to the porch 
of the south transept. The dial over the en- 
trance was constructed in the place of an ancient 
clock, which was adorned with two wooden sta- 
tues, in the armour of the times of Henry Y II., 
that struck the quarters on two small bells, i The 
great circular window is a conspicuous object, 
and contributes materially to the ornament <rf 
the transept. The octangular turrets at the an* 
gles are of modem erection. The spiral turret, 
surmounted by the image of a fiddler, which is 
placed at the summit of the front, was brought 
many years ago from some other part of the 
building. 

Eastward of this porch, the vestries Bxe still 
permitted to disfigure this side of the fabric. 
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At the exterior of the ehoir, a number of mas^ 
colunms arise, ornamented with a variety of 
figures, terminating in riclily-ornaBienled pin* 
nades. 4 



The BA«T BUB bears lamentable marks of the 
moaldering hand of time. The numerous sta^* 
tees which once decorated the niches of the 
Inittresses have crumbled away, and three only 
are now left to remind us of the melancholy 
late of their former companions. This end is 
divided, like that towards the west, into three 
parts, by buttresses of unusual elegance. The 
great window has been termed by Drake '^ the 
finest window in the world." An image of arch- 
bishop Melton, who erected this part of the 
edifice, is placed at the top, mitred and robed, 
having in his left-hand the representation of a 
church. Below, is a row of seventeen heads, 
with our Saviour in the centre, surrounded by 
his twelve apostles. The two other statues, in 
the buttresses, are said to be representations of 
Vavasour and Percy. 



The style of the boats bzdb is similar to 
the south, though finished in a plainer manner. 
The exterior of the chapter-house is the prin^ 
cipal object of attraction. 



The amannukXi vowbb was commenced by 
Walt^ Skirlaw, who completed it in seven or 
£2 
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eight y^arS) chiefly at his own expense. There 
are two large windows, with two tiers of mul^ 
lions, on each of the sides, the heads of which 
liave sweeping pediments. It is supposed to 
have been left unfinished. Great fault has been 
found with this tower : it is considered too plain, 
and too low, being better adapted to surmount 
a monastery, than to be the companion of tiie 
two magnificent towers at the west front ; it is 
also without a spire, an ornament generally con- 
sidered essential to the perfect character of a 
cathedral. 



Greatly as the expectations will be raised by 
an external survey of the cathedral, they will 
be exceeded by an examination of the matchless 
beauties of the interior. The entrance to the 
cathedi*al is usually made through the south por- 
tal ; but if the visitor first enters this magnificent 
fabric through one of the western doors, he will 
enjoy many advantages which no other situation 
can afford. If he has not previously beheld 



■ " ' * * The high emlxtwed roof 
With antique pillars, massy proof, 
And storied windows, richly dight. 
Casting a dim religions light ;** 

A feeling to which he must hitherto have been a 
stranger, will fill his enraptured soul ; and even 
if he has before visited other cathedrals, every 
edifice he has seen will seem to shrink into in- 
significance, when compared with *^ this most 
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august of temples,** as ** the author of Ivanhoe'* 
has justly designated it. 

When the first echo produced by the tread of 
the stranger's foot resounds through the aisles, 
and the eye first glances down the incomparable 
vista of 524 feet in length — an involuntary tre- 
mor thrills through the whole frame, the senses 
appear overwhelmed by the novel sensation, and 
a secret power seems to whisper in the ear — 
<* Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.'* 
The soul rejoices in the amplitude of the vast 
expanse, " the immortality that stii-s within us'* 
feels as if it had now entered a structure more 
worthy to be its residence than the dwellings 6( 
mortality — and as an advance is made up the 
centre aisle of tbb «avb, the mind is imper- 
ceptibly led from " the house of God" to the 
contemplation of the God of the house — ^to Him 
** whom the heaven, and the heaven of heavens, 
cannot contain." If, whilst the mind is absorbed 
with these reflections, the pealing of the organ 
begins to reverberate through the arches of the 
fabric, the visitor is almost persuaded into a 
belief that his mortal has put on immortality, 
and that the celestial attendants are already 
welcoming his spirit to the region of heaven^ 
bUss:— 

** There let the pealing organ blow 
To the fall voiced choir below. 
In sendee high and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ew. 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes/'— MlLio«« 
£3 



* From the western entrance t6 the greo-i lan- 
tern tower there are seven pillars on eaeh sidtf, 
which form eight arches. The pillars are plain, 
and are formed of a solid piece, to which are 
attached three quarter columns, alternately larger 
and smaller. The capitals and bases are simple, 
though the foliage of the former is diversified; 
each capital being of a different design. 

A gallery extends the whole length of the 
nave, over the arches, in the openings of which 
were formerly placed images of the patron saints 
of the several nations of Europe. These statues 
have almost all been destroyed, principally by 
the fanatical zeal of the Reformers and Puritans, 
who were resolved to oblivionize every thing 
they found which bore the vestige of Roman 
origin. Over the fifth arch on the north side, 
is the huge figure of a dragon, and on the 
opposite side, a statue of St. George, which 
probably owes its preservation to the respect 
which the vulgar have long entertained for this 
celebrated champion. Galleries of a similar kind 
are distinguishable in almost all our cathedrals. 
It has been said that they break the blank spaces 
of the walls, and give lightness and elegance, 
and served for the nuns and ladies of superior 
rank to witness the grand ceremonies of the 
Romish church; but it can easily be proved, 
that they are discoverable in the earliest remains 
of ecclesiastical architecture, when solidity and 
not elegance was required, and when the rites 
of our holy religion were celebrated with all the 
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simplicity Wlidch eharacterized primitive Christi- 
anity. 

The clerestorial ivindows are adorned with ima- 
gery and eoats of arms. Over the arches are 
placed tlie arms of the principal benefactors to 
the fabrie, one on each side. The windows of 
the side aisles are sixteen in number, and all, 
with two exceptions, of painted glass. To des- 
cribe even the most curious an;d interesting of 
the coats of arms, figures, &c. woidd be con- 
sidered too tedious a detail by the generality of 
readers, though Mr. Torre has taken the pains 
to unravel the meaning of every device in these 
and the other ornamented lights of the fabric. 

The large western window, though inferior in 
size to the one opposite, is unrivalled in regard 
to the beauty and lightness of its ramified tra-* 
eery. Figures of eight saints of the church 
are delineated in the upper compartments, and 
. below them are the representations of the first 
.eight archbishops of the see, as large as life. 
On each side of the great doors are placed the 
arms of England, and those assigned to Ulphus, 
the Saxon prince. The niches at this end, though 
destitute of imagery, add greatly to the beauty 
of this part of the building. 

Over the entrances into the side aisles are 
representations of the rural sports of the an- 
cients, in basso relievo. In the north aisle will 
be seen a curious tomb, which is supposed to 
. cover the remains of Roger, the 51st archlnshop. 
Kear this is a doorway of considerable -elegance^ 
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which formerlj opened into the chapel of St. 
Sepulchre, built by Roger, and dedicated to the 
Virgin Marj. 

The roof is wood, adorned with large carted 
knots, which were formerly ornamented with gold. 
The ceiling was ordered to undergo a complete 
repair in 1795 ; when several pieces of sculp- 
ture were discovered, which had not previously 
been noticed, on account of their great distance 
from the ground. 

The aisles are said to display '^ a grandeur 
%mequalled in the kingdom, possessing the lofti- 
ness of those of Westminster, without the nar- 
rowness of that beautifol structure." 

The pavement, a species of mosaic work, de- 
serves particular attention. It was renewed in 
1736, under the direction of Dean Osbaldeston. 
The expense amounted to upwards of £2500, and 
was defrayed by a general subscription throughr 
out the county. The plan was drawn by Mr. 
Kent, under the direction of Lord Burlington. 
The stone was given by Sir Edward Gascoigne, 
Bart, of Partington, from his quarries at Hud- 
dlestone. Th6 old pavement is thus described 
by Drake : — " At our entrance into the church 
before we look upwards, and dazzle our eyes 
with the loftiness and spaciousness of the build- 
ing, it will be necessary first to cast them on 
the ground. Here, in the old pavement of the 
church, were almost an innumerable quantity i>f 
gravestones, many of which formerly shone Hhe 
embroidery, being enriched with the images^ ^. 
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in brass, of bishops and other ecclesiastics, re- 
presented in their proper habits. In the same 
pavement were a number of circles, which ranged 
from the west end up the middle aisle, on each 
side and in the centre. They were about 44 
on a side, about two feet distance from one 
another, and as much in diameter. Those in 
the midst were fewer in number, larger, and 
exactly fronted the entrance of the great west 
door, that circle nearest the entrance in this row 
being the largest- of all. We take all these to 
have been drawn out for the dignitaries and 
ecclesiastics of the church to stand in, habited 
according to their proper distinctions, to receive 
an archbishop for installation, or on any other 
solemn occasion. The dean and the other great 
dignitaries, we presume, occupied the middle 
space, whilst the prebendaries, vicars, sacrists, 
priests at altars, &c. belonging to the church, 
ranged on each side ; and altogether, when clad 
in tfieir proper copes and vestments, must have 
made a glorious appearance." 

The nave, from the west end to the door of 
the choir, is 261 feet long, 109 feet broad, and 
99 feet high. The side aisles are 18 feet broad, 
and the side arches, north and so^th, 42 feet high, 
The foundation of the nave was laid on the 7th 
of April, 1291, there being then present, John 
le Romain, archbishop ; Henry de Newark, dean; 
and Peter de Ross, precentor of the church. 
The rest of the canons attended, in their richest 
copes, before whom the archbishop laid the firsi 
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atone with his own hands, jnyocatin^, in greai 
devotion, the grace of the Holy Ghost. Arch* 
bishop Melton finished the west end, with the 
steeples ; and completed the work commenced 
hj his predecessor, about the year 1330. In 
this he is said to have expejided seven hundred 
pounds of his own money. Contributions from 
the nobility, clergy, and religious devotees of 
the age, furnished the remainder of the monej 
for this noble performance. 



It was during the anucMkZi msvzvAXi of Sep- 
timber, 1823, that the cathedral of York appeared 
in the richest splendour, and to the greatest ad* 
vantage. The centre aisle of the nave was filled 
widi seats, backed, and covered with crimson 
doth, capable of accommodating upwards of 
1600 persons. In the side aisles were placed 
aeats for 1400 persons, covered with green doth. 
A gallery was raised from the second pillars to 
the girand ivest window. The tiers of seats were 
83 in number, covered with crimson cloth. The 
front was adorned with a species of gothic work, 
which added greatly to the magnificence of Aa 
gallery, whilst the manner of its execution ex<* 
actly comported with the style of architecture 
pursued in the building. — The orchestra was of 
anple extent, and tastefully ornamented. The 
front was decorated in a similar manner to that 
of the gallery. The sides were lined with crin^ 
aoa, raised sufficiently high to prevent the sound 
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from escapinj^ into the transepts. The screen 
at the back represented a continuation of the 
organ screen, adorned with the statues of two 
kings, within niches, and other appropriate de- 
signs. An ingenious apparatus was contrived 
by Mr. Ward, an eminent organist of this city, 
by which the organ was played from the orches-- 
tra, at a distance of one hundred and twenty-five 
feet irom the instrument. 

Such were the decorations of the cathedral, 
previously to the celebration of the grand musi- 
cal festival — but where is the pen capable of 
pourtrajing in its proper colours the scene which 
presented itself, when admiring thousands waited 
in awful suspense the first thundering burst from 
the instruments of the performers ? The des- 
criptive powers of a Scott, or of a genius 
moving in the same exalted sphere, would here 
be brought into full action, and they alone are 
worthy to be employed on the occasion. The 
dullest capacity was roused into an unaccount- 
able degree of expectation; and the fluttering 
of intense anxiety was felt in every breast. 

Immediately after the opening of the doors, 
the space allotted for the audience was fiUed by 
an assemblage of the greatest brilliancy, a great 
part of which had for some hours awaited the 
time of admission, in the minster-yard. The 
cathedral never presented a scene of greater 
magnificence — ^not even in the proudest days of 
chivalric glory, nor during the most imposing 
ceremonies of the Roman Catholic church. The 
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vrhole extent appeared like one vast bed of the 
richest and most beautiful pinks and roses. The 
«ober hue of the gentlemen's apparel afforded 
a fine relief to the dazzling colours of the plumes 
and feathers of the ladies; forming altogether 
a coup cToeil not less imposing than any vfrhich 
the imagination of the poet has conceived, or 
the writer of romance described. 

The place, the audience, and the occasion, all 
conspired to give additional lustre and interest 
to the festival. Wherever the eye wandered, it 
was met by something which was a talisman of 
pleasing association, or hallowed recoUection. 
Around and above, were the *' high embowed 
roof," the ponderous columns, the sweeping 
arches, and the storied windows, of one of the 
grandest edifices ever erected by man. Beneath, 
were deposited the ashes of the illustrious dead ; 
and many of the characters then present were 
those who are now the successful candidates for 
distinction in the theatre of life — the most ex^ 
alted and renowned of the present day, in the 
church as well as the field and the state. The 
feelings necessarily produced hereby received no 
drawback from the occasion of meeting, as is 
frequently the case on similar occasions. The 
requiem of no hero, or senator, or philosopher, 
had to be chaunted ; nor did the wailings of the 
relatives of thousands who had fallen in battle 
mingle notes of sorrow with the song of joy. 
It is true, that the profits were to be devoted 
to the alleviation of distress ; but no particular 
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case being presented to the notice, this only 
tended to increase the gratification, as it led 
the mind to reflect on that glorious period when 
the everlasting music of the celestial spheres 
shall reward every eflFort made in the cause of 
mercy or humanity. 

The admirers of music never had a richer treat. 
In the loud-pealing thunder of the chorusses, 
produced by the united exertions of nearly 500 
vocal and instrumental performers, there was ho 
want of concord or harmony. The harshnesti 
of these tremendous crashes was softened into 
inelody by the vastness of the space through 
which they had to pass. At one time, the soft 
mellifluent whimper melted the soul into tender- 
ness — and tears ; at another, the sublimity of 
the acclaim roused every spark of courage and 
heroism in the breast. Now it might be com-- 
pared to the " jar of elements," or the deafening 
clamour of the murderous fray — now to the tran-r 
quil rejoicing of heaven^born peaee, or the stiU 
murmur of the gentle breeze. The " queen of 
song*' maintained the dignity of her rank ; drawr 
ing every faculty of the soul into a frame o< 
devotion, or eliciting beams of rapturous delight 
from the countenance of every one present. 

The next oratorio will be performed on the? 
13th of September, 1835. It will be attended 
by 600 vocal and instrumental performers ; andp 
will, it is expected, be the most attractive and 
brilliant musical festival which has yet been 
held. 



It has been announced, that the proposed plan 
of the orchestra is to place the instruments under 
the area of the centre tower, and to boring the 
whole of the performers forward within the great 
archy westward of the tower ; by which arrange* 
ment the power of the band will be greatly 
augmented. Mr. Greatorex will be the con- 
ductor. 



The CRB088 AXflxaSy or transept, consists of 
two side aisles and a large central space. It is 
the oldest part of the building, and is a fine 
specimen of the ^' lancet-arched gothic/* whidk 
prevailed from 1220 to 1300. The attentire 
observer will perceive a material alteration in 
this part to the style which is pursued in the 
nave. The style here. adopted is that whiehy 
in the reign of Henry III., succeeded the Anglo- 
Norman. We learn from Dallaway*s ** Obser- 
rations on English Architecture,'' that about 
this time, the enormous round pillar of the 
Anglo-Normans was succeeded by the slender 
shaft, insulated, or clustered into a single co* 
lumn, with narrow lancet windows, and roofs 
upon simple cross-springers. The arches were 
now sharply pointed, the window increased to 
three lights instead of one, and with small co- 
lumns as mullions; and all the pillars, when 
of disproportionate length, broken into parts by 
fillets placed at certain distances. 

The windows are narrow and pointed. The 
clustered columns and pointed arches arc all 
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T^atried in form, proportion, and ornament. Th^ 
chevron-i¥ork and other ornaments, ^hich wiH 
be observed in the upper arches, formed th^ 
first gradation towards the beautiful ramified 
tracery of the pure gothic. The roof is of 
ifvood, and although raised at the time the great 
tower was ei*ected, it is still too low, as it 
obstructs the summit of the window at each 
end. It is supposed, that this as well as the 
^est end of the church had once a stone roof 
upon it, which being judged too heavy, was 
taken down, and the present one erected in its 
place. 

The windows at the end of the south tran- 
sept are much admii*ed. The most remarkable 
is the Catherine wheel window at the top. 
From its resemblance to a marigold, it has 
obtained the name of the marigold window. 
Circular windows were used by the Saxons; 
and as the circle is described as being the 
symbolical figure used by the anci^its to denote 
eternity, infinity, &e. it may have been with 
some reference to this venerable tradition that 
our ancestors erected windows in this form. 
The first window in the second tier contains a 
]*epresentation of St. William, the 30th arch- 
bishop of the see. At the summit of the second 
window, which is divided into two lights, is a 
small figure of an old king, . with a globe in 
his hand, by which the catholics are supposed 
to have intended to represent the Deity. In 
the first division of this window is the figure 

y2 
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of St. Peter, and in the second that af St. 
Paul, \¥ith their proper insignia beneath. In 
the last appears St. Wilfrid, third archbishop 
of York, habited in his pontificals, below which 
is placed an escutcheon of the arms which are 
ascribed to this prelate. The windows in the 
lowermost tier contain figures representing Abra- 
ham, Solomon, Moses, and Peter. They are 
the workmanship of the late Mr. William Peckitt, 
a self-taught artist, who resided in this city. 
They are remarkable for the brilliance and rich- 
ness of their colours^ which is a distinguishing 
featui'e in the works of this eminent citizen. 
The figures were placed in the situation they 
now occupy in 1796, except that of St. Peter, 
which was presented to the cathedral by the 
artist, in 1768 : the others were also bequeathed 
by him. 

In the east aisle of this transept is the tomb 
of Walter de Grey, the 33rd archbishop, who 
founded this part of the cathedral. The canopy 
is supported by eight columns, with capitals of 
luxuriant foliage, and is divided into eight ni- 
ches. The finials are extremely fine, and are 
enriched with the figures of birds, foliage &c. 
The effigy of the prelate, habited in his pon- 
tifical robes, lies at full length underneath. The 
whole is enclosed by a cast-iron railing, placed 
there at the expense of the late archbishop, Dr. 
Markham. 

Near this tomb, is placed a monumental table, 
supported by twelye short pillars, supposed to 
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have been erected to the memory of archbishop 
Godfirey de Ludham, or Kimeton. 

The baptismal font of the cathedral will be 
seen in the western aisle. It is of dark shell 
marble, curiously variegated. 

The massy pillars which support the central 
tower are formed by clusters of round columns. 
Historians have noticed them as serving for the 
basis, *' of the highest, lightest, and most exten- 
sive arch in the world.'' This is, perhaps, say- 
ing too much ; though the visitor on observing 
them cannot fail to be astonished at the vastness 
of the span of the arches, and at the amazing 
solidity of the clustered piers. This tower has 
been denominated the lantern steeple, not from 
any resemblance it bears to that article, but 
because it has been used as a beacon to warn 
the surrounding country during some period of 
public danger. Two coats of arms are placed 
on each of the sides, over the arches. On the 
west, those of England and of Edward the con- 
fessor. On the east, the ancient arms of the 
«ee of York, and those of St. Wilfrid. On 
the north, the a^ms assigned to Edwin, and 
£dmund the martyr, Saxon princes. On the 
south, the arms of the church, and of Walter 
Skirlaw. Over these escutcheons are cloistered 
cells for images, with other ornamental devices. 
Below the windows, an embattled gallery mns 
round the four sides of the tower. The win- 
dows are eight in number. The roof is adorned 
with tracery: the two figures in the central 
f3 



knot of the beams represent St. Peter and SU 
Paul. 

The visitor will observe the same style of 
architecture in. the north transept ^ as in the 
south. The large end window is formed of two 
tiers. The lights in the lower one are fifty feet 
high, and five broad. The form of this window, 
as well as the designs of the painted glass, is 
singular. Tradition assures us, that it ^was 
given to the cathedral by five maiden sisters, 
answering to the number of lights, who also 
worked the pattern of the stained glass, in 
embroidery, or needle- work. From hence it is 
frequently called " the five sisters." It has 
also been termed the Jewish window, froni its 
resemblance to the ornamental work in the ta- 
bernacle of the Jews. A small rim of clear 
glass was run round the edges, in 1715, which 
materially adds to the effept. Its beauty is also 
much increased by the slender columns which 
are placed in fi-ont, in small clusters. 

In the western aisle will be seen a flat tomb 
of Purbeck marble, supported by an iron trellis, 
much decayed. Within this railing is placed an 
effigy of John Haxby, in a winding sheet. He 
was treasurer of the church, and died in 1424. 
Payments of money are still occasionally made 
on this tomb, in compliance with the stipula* 
tions made in some of the old leases and settle- 
ments of the church estates. 

In the eastern aisle is placed the tomb of 
William de Grenefield, the 41st archbishop, sup- 
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ported by buttresses, and enriched with tracery 
and pinnacles. 

The cross aisle, from north to south, is 222 
feet long. The lantern steeple, to the vault, id 
188 feet high. The erection of the south tran^ 
sept was commenced by Walter de Grey, who 
in 1227 published an indulgence of forty days* 
relaxation, &c to all who liberally contributed 
to the work. John le Romain, then treasurer of 
the church, began the building of the north tran* 
sept, which he completed, in 1260, the 44th year 
of the reign of Henry 111. 



The entrance to the vestibule of the 
BOTTSB will be observed at one comer of the 
north transept, j^neas Sylvius, in speaking of 
the cathedral, says : — " It is famous for it« 
* magnificence and splendour all over the world ; 
but especially for a fine lightsome chapel (mean- 
ing the chapter-house) with shining walls, and 
small thin waisted pillars, completely round,'* 

Two doors of open wood-work, between which 
is a clustered column, form the entrance to the 
vestibule. It is in the form of a mason's square. 
Nearly the whole of the sj^es is occupied by 
windows, which are of beautiful tracery. The 
walls have been elegantly painted to correspond : 
several coats of arms may yet be seen. A num- 
ber of tombstones, of the coffin shape, are di»» 
cemible in the pavement. 



The cbapter-hoase is a regular octagon of 
ample dimensions, and in the style of its deco- 
ration is said to be unrivalled. The two arches 
of entrance are filled by doors covered with 
iron scrolls. The pillar which divides them 
contains a mutilated statue of the Virgin, tramp- 
ling on a serpent, and holding the infant in her 
arms. The vaulted roof is of wood, plastered, 
and coloured like stone. It is not internally 
supported by a pillar, but is dependant on the 
centi'e knot, geometrically placed, besides being 
strengthened at the outside by eight massy but- 
tresses. Seven of the sides of the building are 
each filled with a fine arched window, in the 
glazing of which is pourtrayed the arms of 
founders and benefactors, penances, and other 
devices. Below the window are 44 stalls for 
the canons who composed the chapter. The 
columns are of Purbeck marble. 

The capitals of the columns are composed of 
the most grotesque personifications of strength, 
humility, &c. Some have supposed these sin- 
gular figures to allude to the ridicule which tlie 
regular clergy were always fond of expressing 
against the seculars, sometimes in a manner not 
the most delicate. The pendants are curiously 
wrought in rich sculpture, and a fine specimen 
of *' tabernacle work*' is afforded by the cano- 
pies. A narrow gallery runs round the building, 
over the stalls. The roof, as well as the walls, 
was formerly painted with the effigies of kings, 
bishops, &c. 
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Over the entrance will be seen a row of 
niches, once occupied by statues of the twelve 
apostles, with the virgin and child in the centre. 
It is said that these images were of silver, double 
gilt, and that they were stolen from the church 
by Henry VIII, Representations of saints, 
kings, and bishops were formerly painted above, 
amongst which were three supposed to be those 
of Walter de Grey, Henry III.., and his queen. 

The chapter-house, as the name imports, was 
used as the place of assenibly for the dean, pre- 
bendaries, and other dignitaries of the church. 
Scarcely any thing can be conceived more im- 
posing than would be the spectacle presented, 
when the stalls of this celebrated building were 
filled by the clergy, habited in their rich copes 
and robes. — It is 67 feet 10 inches high, from the 
pavement to the centre knot of the roof, and 63 
feet in diameter. Great difference of opinion pre- 
vails respecting the date of its erection. It is 
generally ascribed to the time of Walter de Grey ; 
though the style evidently marks a later period. 

On the wall near the entrance is painted in 
Saxon characters the following Monkish rhyme : 

W, UoM ]i||lo« iiilonim 
Jbtc est ^omutf, i»ta lyomontnt. 



^* THE CHIEF OF HOUSES, AS THE ROSE OF FLOWBSS.' 



The splendid stone screen which separates the 
nave from trs quoxr, deserves a minute and 
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attentive examination. Though the design is 
perhaps of too gorgeous and florid a style to 
be pleasing, the workmanship cannot be too 
much admired. The stone appears as if robbed 
of its solidity, and the whole to be the witchery 
of some elfin sculptor. It is divided into 15 
compartments, with corresponding decorations, 
pedestals, and statues. On the pedestals are 
placed the names of the monarchs above, with 
the period of their reigns : — 

ON TKB irORTB SXDS OF TBB aATEHTAT. 



WIIXIAM CONQ. 
WILLIAM RUFUS. 
HENRY I. 
STEPHEN. 


HENRY II. 
RICHARD I. 
JOHN. 


OSr VBB 8C 




HENRY IIL 
EDWARD L 
EDWARD U. 
EDWARD III. 


RICHARD IL 
HENRY IV, 
HENRY V. 
HENRY VL 



These statues, says Dr. Milner, are of the 
natural size, in ancient regal dresses, enriched 
with singular ornaments, and in high preserva- 
tion. Bernasconi restored several of the finer 
parts of the screen. The 15th statue, which 
represents Henry VL, is the workmanship of 
Michael Taylor, a sculptor of this city. The 
peculiar circumstances which attended the death 
of this monarch, occasioned great attention to 
be paid to his statue. This gave so much um- 
brage to his successor, Edward IV., that he 
ordered it to be token down. It has been said, 
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that'tliis screen was brought into its present 
situation from St. Mary's abbey, but of this 
there is no certain information.* 

The handsome iron gates were presented to 
Ae eafliedral by Mrs. Mary Wandesford. In 
order to preserve uniformity, dean Finch at the 
same time gave the iron gates leading into the 
side aisles. 

The organ is placed over the entrance into 
the choir. This was its original situation, until 
Chailes I. removed it opposite the archbishop's 
throne. It was brought back in 1688, at tiie 
charge of archbishop Lamplugh and the earl 
of Strafford. 

In 1632, a fine of £1000. was levied upon 
Edward Paylor, of Thoraldby, Esq., which 
king Charles generously presented to the dean 
and residentiaries of York: — " 1. For repairing 
the ruins of their church. 2. For setting up a 
new oigan. 3. For furnishing the altar. 4. 
For enabling them to maintain a library-keeper.'' 
Accordingly, in 1632, an organ was purchased 
of Robert Dillum, blacksmith, of London, for 
£297. Since that time the instrument has been 
almost continually undergoing a state of altera- 
tion and improvement. It is now allowed to 
be the most complete and powerful organ in the 
worid, that of Haerlem, in Holland, alone ex« 
cepted. 

The organ, as we learn from ^^ A Description 
of the Grand Musical Festival," was used in 
its complete state, in the cathedral service^ on 
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Sunday, the 29th of Jund, 1823. It had for 
three years been undergoing a thorough repair 
and receiving numerous additions. This stupen- 
dous instrument is composed of die great organ^ 
which is visible above the stone screen dividing 
the choir from the nave, and containing 13 stops 
— ^the choir organ, which is east of the great 
organ, and contains 8 stops — and the nave or- 
gan, which is concealed by the stone screen, 
contains 10 stops, having a Venetian swell 
throughout; there are also two pedal organs 
behind the screen, together occupying its whole 
length, a space of fifteen yards. One of these 
contains 7 stops, and the other 6. The scale 
of these organs is from f P F to F in alt, being 
60 notes; the scale of the pedals extends from 
p p F to c c. The total number of stops is 52, 
and of pipes 3,254. The longest pipe, which 
is in the sackbut stop, is 24 feet long, and 14 
inches in diameter, and the largest pipe in the 
double diapason stop is 12 feet long, and 14 
by 16 inches squa]{;e. On the above occasion, 
it was heard by a gentleman who ranks high 
in the musical worlds and who has heard most 
of the organs on the continent, and he gave 
it as his decided opinion, that to all the force 
of volume for which the far-famed organ, at 
Haerlem, is celebrated, it adds a mellowness 
of tone, which that instrument does not possess. 
The choir 'is one of the earliest specimens of 
that beautiful work which has been denominated 
« filligrane." The roof is higher than that of 
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ibe mv hj sonie (feet. Tbe riba are mor$ 
«wiero«8, and ornw^nt^i in « mpre 00^4 
ftyle. The capitals of tbe piU^M^s are p^quliarl]r 

The earving of the wood-work well acaorcU 
wilfc the rest of tbe building. Tbe pimin^l^ 
are pf elaborate workmanship, and pf diffisre^i 
aj^es. It is supposed that tbe cells were once 
ofsenpied by images executed in oak* Tbe stalbi 
at tbe sides and under the organ-scree^ a^re q/ 
i^pbljr carved oak, suimoonted by canopies. Ea<^b 
stall has a misericordia and restiug placea fpr 
the elbows. The dignitaries of th# cburcb bavf 
^ch a particular stall, with a writtep label over 
it, commencing with the d^an^s on tb^ rigbt^ 
baud of the entrance, and the preceutors' qj^ 
the left. Tb^ judges of assises and tbe hig b-r 
sheriff of the county ait near tbe p^lpiJt; mi 
the lord-mayw and alderp^n ^cpppy tbe aeats 
^posite^ near the tbrooe. 

The calbedra, or a^cbbiisibc^^ tbroffi^i sgvi 
tM puIfHt opposite, are of a more r^^n/^t 4at^ 
tbfm the, staUs, aud ara e^j^cfUoH i9 a plains 
manner. The litany 13 cbaunted from tba d^s|^ 
]# tbe centre. The lessons are read fropi tb^ 
bratcen eagle, tbe pi^ar of wbicb bear^ tbe fpl- 
lowing inscription, in Latin ;— " Tboi^aa Cw^ 
fTPft, D. p. gaire tbi? brajtan /feagi? for ^ mp 
and oroanwrnt <if the caXbedra} «hjHr9h pf YwJf, 
sa^rad to Si. Peter^ 1696." 

The ^Itar^^le is a^c^ded tP by f grad^tlPH 
<»f .1.1 atftpa. .A large wppdfiya sffresji (pxfmn^ 
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obstructed the view of the east window ; it wa9 
taken down in I7269 and the altar was at the 
same time taken back one arch. Over this screen 
was placed a gallery for the musicians who- 
assisted in the celebration of high mass. A 
small room was thus formed underneath, where 
the archbishops were robed at the ti^le of their 
enthronization. The tapestry which adorned the 
altar-screen was taken down in 1760, which ex- 
poses to view this beautiful piece of architect 
ture, consisting of 8 gothic arches, with piers 
and pinnacles. It is 49 feet long, and 28 high. 
The openings are filled with plate-glass, which 
from some situations afford a fine reflection of 
tome parts of the church. There were for- 
inerly three altars, St. Stephen's, our Lady's, 
and the high altar in the centre. The sacrament 
is administered every Sunday. 

The choir is lighted at the Sunday evening 
service, from St. Luke's to Candlemas-day. Gas- 
has been recently introduced, as if intended to 
shame our ancestors of " the olden time," and 
to show what men of modern days are capable 
of performing. Could the venerable ecclesias-' 
tics entombed within these walls speak from 
their graves, they would undoubtedly protest 
against this innovation ; and we must confess, 
that we had rather worship amidst the hallowed 
dimness of the waxen taper, than the, we had 
almost said, irreverent glare of this modem in- 
vehtion. The lamps are ill contrived ; in some 
places there is too much light, and in others^ 
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ioo litde; and altogether, the gas seems in ill 
accordance with the venerable building which 
it illuminates. 

Divine service is performed in the cathedral 
three times every day. The morning prayers 
Are read in one of the vestries, at seven o'clock. 
The cathedral service is performed in the choir^ 
at ten o'clock. On Sundays and holy^ays, a 
sermon is preached. Afternoon service, on Sun- 
days, at four; and every week-day, at three in 
.winter, and at four in summer* 



Under the altar is a vault, called the obtm. 
The most interesting account which has yet 
appeared of this curious antique building is 
found in Britton's Antiquities of the Cathedral, 
which we shall here transcribe : — 

^' Beneath the altar is a small crypt, which 
is entered by eight steps from the aisles of the 
choir, and four more steps descend into the 
body. The broken floor exhibits the sites of 
three altars (Torre says four). The pavement 
is of ancient glazed square tiles, alternately 
painted blue and yellowish white. Two quatre- 
foils, pierced through the base of the screen, 
formerly aflTorded a gleam of light to the middle 
altar, but these are now built up. The basin 
of a piscina, for the south altar, remains richly 
xsarved, but broken. 

^* This crypt has four aisles, from east to 
west, each of three arches, supported by short 
Q2 
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tolnfniis ; th« sweep of tlie arehet on the easteni 
•ide is cat off by the iiolid part of the foundatioiBS 
of the altar-screen. The whole colmnns are 5 
feet 6 inches in height* The arehes are groined, 
with ribs erossing, but without key-stones. 

*^ The side piers, or half c^dnmns, are octai- 
gonal, with capitals of more modem and plainer 
work* « The side arehes are wrought with che- 
^erons^ and were constrneted to be seen from 
the aisles $ these are fronted by arches obtusely 
pointed, built when this part of the church was 
erected. The great columns of the choir do 
not stand upon the walls of this crypt, but on 
the. outer sides. It may be presumed that this 
curious structure was not taken to pieces at the 
rebuilding of the choir, but was partly altered 
or repaired, as seems to be indicated by the 
octagon piers at the sides, &c. In this crypt 
is a lavatoiy, like that at Lincoln, but its Imse 
is quite plain; it has a hole in the centre for 
a pipe. This drain is covered by a figure like 
a monkey crouching over its cub. In one of 
the western arches next to this lavatory is a well. 
The light is almost excluded by archbishop 
Dolben's tomb on the south side, and by some 
stone coffins and tombs placed against the north- 
windows. These vaults have certainly extended 
farther eastward, but it is impossible to say how 
far ; very probably they were planned in a semi- 
circular sweep at the east end, as at Canterbury, 
Winchester, and some other Anglo-Norman 
churches. 
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** The six round columns hare ancient capitals, 
«ach of which is ornamented : the hases of the 
three eastern columns consist of a torus with a 
hollow beneath, splayed to the squares of an 
octagonal plinth. The centre column of the 
western range stands on a reversed capital, 
which has had a round abacus, but has since 
been chopped to a square at the bottom. The 
two side columns of this row have other bases, 
seemingly intended for thicker columns." 



The choir end of the cathedral has nine 
arches, with a gallery similar to that in t^e 
nave. The windows are extremely rich, par- 
ticularly those in the small transepts. They 
are carried almost as high as the roof, and are 
divided into 108 partitions. 

The noble east window has been called " the 
wonder of the world, for masonry and glazing.*' 
It is nearly the height and breadth of the middle 
choir. The upper part consists of admirable tra- 
cery. It is divided into about 200 compartments ; 
the subjects of the paintings are principally se- 
lected from the bible. A narrow gallery runs 
across, the view from which is said to be in- 
conceivably grand. In 1405, John Thornton, 
of Coventry, glazier, contracted with the dean 
and chapter for the glazing of this magnificent 
light. He was to finish the work in three years, 
and to receive four shillings per week for his 
wages. — The lead was much injured aind Mutt« 
g3 ^ 
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Iftted, but it is now undergoiiig a thorough re- 
pair. The window is 75 feet hi^h and 89 broad. 

The painted glass of the last window in the 
south aisle was presented to the cathedral by 
the earl of Carlisle, in 1804. The subject is 
the annunciation, or the meeting of the Virgin 
Mary and Elizabeth. It is copied from Sebas- 
tian de PiombOy the fiEivourite of Clement VIII. 
It was brought from the church of St. Nicholas, 
in Rouen. The arms, crest, garter, and coronet 
of the illustrious donor are represented in the 
compartments above and below. 

In the northern aisle is preserved a figure 
which Mr. King supposes to represent a Saxon 
layman of high rank. — The two stone coffins were 
presented to the cathedral by David Russell, 
Esq. of Clifton. They were found some years 
ago, with several other Roman antiquities, in a 
tumulus without Bootham-bar, and contained the 
skeletons of a male and female. — The Normstn 
boundary-stone, inscribed with the word '* Civi- 
tati,*' was found whilst digging a drain behind 
the castle. 

The choir, from the gates to the east end». 
is 222 feet long, and 46§ broad. The first stone 
of this part of the eatheJral was laid in 1361^ 
the 34th year of Edward III. Archbishop 
Thoresby, by means of indulgencies, bulls, &c. 
raised the money expended in the erection ; and 
be is said tp have contributed no less a sum 
than J£l670. out of bis own purse, for the samf 
purpose. 
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The Movoiftiim, with the few exceptions 
already noticed, are placed in the aisles of the 
choir. Several kings, prelates, and illustrious 
men have been here interred, the exact situatioa 
of whose places of sepulture we are unable to 
show. 

The veritable Oeoffry of Monmouth gives a 
list of British kings and, princes, who, he assures 
us, were buried at York. We learn from Bede, 
that the head of king Edwin was buried in the 
cathedral erected by him. Eadbert, king of 
Northumbria, who died in 767, was buried in 
the porticus of the church. Eanbald, his suc^ 
cessor, was also interred here, in 797. In 1014, 
Sweyne, the Danish prince, was buried at York; 
and in 1016, Tosti, the furious earl of Northum- 
berland, who was killed at the battle of Stamford 
Bridge. Many archbishops of the province of 
York are here laid, several of whose, monuments 
may yet be seen. 

The first monument in the north aisle is said 
to be erected to the mem'ory of prince William 
de Hatfield, second son of Edward III., who 
was interred in the cathedral, in 1344. It is 
.without an inscription. There is a full-length 
'alabaster figure of the prince, of superior work, 
manship. The face is much iiyured. He is 
attired in a doublet and mantle, with a lioi^ 
eonchant at his feet. The tomb is surmounted 
by a beautiful canopy. — The two adjoining mo^ 
iLiunents bear lamentable 'marks of the furioof 
xeal of the reformers* 
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The tomb of archbishop Savage, on the oppo. 
rite side, is adorned ivith coats of arms, and a 
full-length figure of the prelate. It has recently 
been renewed. — The earl of Carlisle's monu* 
uient is decorated with cherubs, coats of arms, 
urns, &c. There are three inscriptions. Near 
it is the ancient family vault, with a large flag 
over the entrance. — The cenotaph erected to the 
memory of Sir George Savile, bart., who in five 
successive parliaments represented the county of 
York, excites more than ordinary attention. The 
statue of this disinterested patriot is of white 
marble. He is represented as leaning upon a 
pillar, having a scroll in his right-hand, in- 
scribed " The Petition of the Freeholders of 
the County of York." In the frieze of the 
pedestal are the emblems of Wisdom, Fortitude, 
and Eternity. — The monument of archbishop 
Sterne is modern. — Archbishop Rotherham's is 
a table tomb, without an inscription. — That of 
the unfortunate Scroope is built of freestone, 
and is covered with a slab of black variegated 
marble. — Archbishop Frewen's is curiously or- 
namented with books, coats of arms, &c. — Arch- 
bishop Matthew's is of ancient architecture : nea^ 
it is one erected to the memory of his wife. — 
A table monument of grey marble is supposed 
to be that of archbishop Sewal. — Archbishop 
Sharpe's is of the Corinthian order, and li 
enclosed by an iron palisade. The inscription 
is long, and ascribes little less than perfection 
to the prelate. — The sepulchral shrine of aircU*-- 
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Mtfhop Bowet is a chasU and beautiful speeimeii 
of the style of arehitecture which prevailed in 
the reign of Henry VI. It is nearly SO feet 
high, and is decorated with pinnacles. Thre^ 
lofty tabernacles rise from the arch of the ca- 
nopy, each containing a small statne. The tomb 
is modem, and is without an inscription. — The 
white marble monument of the eai-1 of Straiford 
is of the Corinthian order, with columns of 
Tariegated marble. Foil-length fignres of the 
earl and his lady are seen between the columns, 
with an urn in the centre. On the flag of the 
vault adjoining are the arms of the family, in 
krass. — The monument of Dr. Bnrgh has been 
much admired. It is of white marble, by West*- 
macott. A figure of Religion holds in her 
right-hand a cross, and in her left a book en^ 
titled " On the Holy Trinity,'* alluding to 4 
work which he published on that subject. The 
inscription was written by J. B. S. Morritt, 
Esq. of Bokeby. — Numerous other monuments 
might be noticed, but those already enumerated 
are what particularly demand attention. 

This heterogeneous assemblage of shrines, 
tombstones, monuments, &c. adds nothing to 
the beauty, and little to the solemnity, of the 
building. In few instances is the folly of man* 
kind ^ much betrayed, as in the erection of 
memorials to preserve the memory of the dead. 
The man that is truly good or great needs bo 
storied marble or stately mausoleum to rescue 
his name from obliTion; and it is in vain that 
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we endeavour to render imperishable the memorj 
of the base or ignoble, except to be held out 
as beacons for the warning of future adven- 
turers. 

" Not all that heralds rake from coffined day 
Nor florid prose, nor honied lies of riiyme 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime.** 



The VESTBZBS are on the south side of the 
church, and in them are preserved several valu- 
able curiosities. In the first will -be observed 
a large triangular chest, the lid of which is 
ornamented with iron scrolls. It is probably 
upwards of one thousand years old, and is 
supposed to have been used as the repository 
of the copes and robes of the priests, which 
piust have been numerous and splendid in the 
prosperous days of Roman Catholicism. 

In the council-room is a large press, whieh 
contains, besides several acts and registers of 
the church, a number of remarkable antiquities, 
which may be seen by visitors. 

The crosier, which is here shewn, is upwards 
of six feet long. It is of silver; and in the 
crook is placed an image of the Virgin Mary^ 
with the infant in her arms. It was brought 
from Portugal by Catherine, queen dowager of 
Charles II., and was by her presented to her 
catholic confessor. Smith, who was nominated to 
the see of York, in 1687. Whilst this haughty 
prelate was going in procession to the minster, 
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irith his crosier before him, it was forcibly seized 
by lord Danby, afterwards duke of Leeds, and 
presented to the dean and chapter. 

A l^ge vessel of ivory, called Ulphus's horn, 
is the most valuable curiosity of which the cathe- 
dral has to boast. It was a drinking-horn be- 
longing to this prince, and was by him given 
to the church, with all his lands and revenues^ 
We learn from Dugdale, that " Ulphe, son of 
Thorald, who ruled in the west of Deira, by 
reason of the difference which was like to rise 
between his sons, about the sharing of his lands 
and lordships after his death, resolved tp make 
them all alike ; and thereupon, coming to York, 
with that horn wherewith he used to di*ink, filled 
it with wine, and before the altar of God, and 
Saint Peter, prince of the apostles, kneeling^ 
devoutly drank the wine, and by that ceremony 
enfeoffed this church with all his lands and 
revenues.'' By this relic the church still holds 
several lands of great value, a few miles on the 
east of York. 

Dunng the confusion of the civil wars it was 
taken away from the cathedral, and stripped of 
the golden chain and tippings which adorned 
it. It afterwards came into the possession of 
Thomas lord Fairfax, the celebrated general; 
dying in 1671, he bequeathed it to his son, 
Henry lord Fairfax, who restored it to its 
original repository. — As a monument of Saxon 
art it is curious ; and had it the power of lan^ 
guage, could no doubt unfold a tale of unpand- 
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Jelcd interest, in relating its own histoiy from 
the time its ancient owner traversed the desert 
or the forest until now, and in describing the 
austonishing events which have followed in rapid 
suecession since its presentation to the cathedral 
of York. 

In 1675 the dean and chapter i^^ecorated JUi 
and bestowed on it the following inscription i — 

OORNU HOC, VLFCEVS, IN OCCIDETDTAU IVUm, 

miSAE PRINCEPS, VNA CVM OMNiBUS TERtfS 

£T REDDinBVS SVIS OLIM DONAVIT 

AMISSVM VEL ABREPTVM 

REimiCUS DOM. FAIRFAX DEMVM RESTITVir. 

DEC. £T CAPIT- DE KOVO OftNAVlT 

A.]). MDCJ4XXV. 



TBI INSCBIPTION MAT B^ THUS TBANSLATBD :-~ 

" Thit homy UlphuSf prince of the western parU %f Dgfrm, 
originally gave to the church of St. Peter, together with 
all hiM lands and revenues, Henry lord Fairfax at tost 

' restored it, when it htid been lost, or conveyed assay. ^Tft* 
ikftn and chapter decorated it anew, A. !>.* 1675.*' 

The large bowl was originally given by arch- 
bishop Scroope, to the company of cordwainers 
4n this city, in 1398. The arms of this frater- 
nity are richly embossed in the middle. It is 
iedged with silver, double gilt, and ornamented 
with three silver feet. The following inscrip- 
tion is engraved on the rim : — 

Wctnrn ax^t tac)o|ie Sbmyr 0i»titiiiit9 4n tfto^Mll^ 
If Hit C9fr T^ti Ujnm to iwnlrao. . 

Kfltet «iA0on Uul^m niMW ^miiinsKmUtm 
Xiiti taMf li neuioB. iHiAnt^ 
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On the dissolution of the cordwainers* com- 
pany in 18Q8, it was given by the members to 
Mr. Sheriff Hornby, of this city, who soon after 
presented it to the cathedral. 

The wooden head was found in the grave of 
archbishop Rotherham. This prelate having 
died of the plague, was unceremoniously inter- 
red with the rest of the infected bodies: his 
effigy was afterwards buried in the cathedral, 
with great solemnity. 

A canopy of state was formerly shewn, which 
was carried over James I. when he visited York 
on his way to Scotland. The two small coronets 
of silver gilt were used on the same occasion. 

The three silver chalices were found in the 
graves of archbishops, when the old pavement 
was removed in 1736. — The rings were found at 
the same time. Those of Sewal and Grenefeld 
are rubies set in gold : Neville^s, a sapphire in 
gold : Bowett's, a composition of gold, with the 
motto *^ Honour and joy '^ Lee^s, glass set in 
copper gilt. 

An antique chair is placed within the rails of 
the altar, when the archbishop officiates at the 
cathedral. This chair is said to be as old as 
the cathedral itself. Edward IV. and Richard 
III. w^e crowned in it. 

Several relics were formerly preserved here. 
Among them were some bones of St. Peter, the 
arm of St. Wilfiid, enclosed in a silver one, two 
thorns of the crown of 6\tr Saviour, part of the 
hair of St. Stephen, &c. &c. &c. 
H 
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The entrance to the winding staircase wliicli 
leads ta the top or van xjumxir vowbb, is^ 
through a small door in one comer of the south 
transept. The 107th step lands on a gallery 
which leads to another staircase in the main 
tower; from this to the summit there are 166 
steps more.— In 1666, a turret of wood was 
erected on this steeple, by order of the duke 
of Buckingham. It was intended to serre as. 
a beacon to alarm the country, if the Hollanders 
or French had landed on the coast. — A prayer- 
bell was formerly hung in a cupola at the south- 
west angle, which was surmounted by the figure 
of a cock. These deformities have all been re-, 
i^oved. — The glorious prospect which is unfolded 
from this elevated station amply repays the labour, 
of the ascent. Additional interest is conferred 
upon the scene, when the mind glances at the 
infinitude of important events which have here 
occurred. The ancient Britons, Scots, Romans^ 
Saxons, and Normans .have each disputed the 
sovereignty of the field. * Every echo has re-, 
/mounded with the cries and wailings of the 
multitudes immolated to the fell destroyer of 
our {^pjscies ; almost every rill has been reddened 
with their blood, and a^ost every inch of ground 
saturated w|th their gore. 



The XiXasAitir is situate at a short distance 
Irom jthe cathedral, on the north side. It ia in 
the style of AnglprNo^inw |u:chitect^re. For' 
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itte early bistory of this establishment, the readelr 
is referred to *^ Turner's History of the Anglo- 
Saxons.^' Archbishop Egbert was the first con- 
tributor. His coilection was destroyed by fire 
in 1069, as was that of archbis&op Thomas in 
1187. Mrs. Matthew, relict of the prelate of 
that name, presented to the church her husband's 
private library, consisting of upwards of 3000 
volumes. This collection formed the commence- 
ment of the pi*esent librar}% which has since 
been enriched by several purchases, gifts, and 
bequests. There are here preserved several 
curious manuscripts; and amongst other rare 
works, are some fine specimens from the press 
of Caxton; Erasmuses New Testament in Greek 
and Latin, printed upon vellum, 1519, in 2 vol. 
folio ; &c. &c. 

This building was formerly annexed as a 
ehapel'to the archbishop's palace, which was 
totally destroyed some centuries ago. It had 
tbeen for many years in a state of ruin and decay, 
serving as a stable and hay-loft, when it was 
restored to its present state in the year 1806; 
and it now affords a distinguished ornamental 
appearance to the cathedral itself — The floor 
is of oak. — The west window is of painted glass, 
adorned with the armorial bearings of the dig- 
nitaries of the church; and in the centre is 
a shield containing the arms of the duke of 
Clarence, who visited the cathedral in 1806 — 
'AH the side windows are of ground glass. — A 
light oak gallery gives easy access to the upper 
h2 
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shelves. — The loifer story is used as a deposf*- 
tory for the ornamental stone^work used in re-- 
pairing the cathedral. 

Having now conducted the reader through 
those parts of the Cathedral most worthy of 
attention^ we shall conclude in the beautiful 
language of a celebrated modem author : — 

^< What then is to insure this pile which now 
towers above me from sharing the fate of mightier 
mausoleums? The time must come when iti^ gilded 
vaults, which now spring so loftily, shall lie in 
rubbish beneath the feet ; when, instead of the 
sound of melody and praise, the wind shall whistle 
through the broken arches, and the owl hoot from 
the shattered tower — when the garish sun- beam 
shall break into these gloomy mansions of death ; 
and the ivy. twine round the fallen column; and 
the fox-glove hang its blossoms about the name- 
less urn, as if in mockery of the dead. Thus man 
passes av\ray ; his name perishes from record and 
recollection ; his history is as a tale that is told, 
and his very monument becomes a ruin.*' . 



THE CHURCHES. 



This City suffered much in the reign o{ Henry 
YIII. by the suppression of religious bouses. 
Previous to that time, there existed in York, 
forty-one parish churches, seventeen chapels^ 
sixteen hospitals, and nine religious houses, be- 
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sides the venerable St. Mary's Abbey, wliici 
together with the chapels, religious houses, and 
18 parish churches, were destroyed, so that only 
53 now remain. The following list, with their 
{situation, and names x)f the clergy who usually 
officiate in them, may be interesting : — 

1 AUSaiato Northstreet ...Rer. WvL. Piokanl 

2 All Saints ; PaTement Eer. William Flower 

3 Christ Church Haynuirket Rev. Thomas Barker 

4 St. Crux Shambles Rev. John Overton 

5 SL Cuthbert Peasholmgreen Rev. George Briggs 

e St. Dionh Walmgate Rev. Jas. Seijeantsob 

7 8t.HeIeii..; .'. St. Helen's Square Rer. John Acaster ' 

6 St. John Nordistnet Rev. Jas. Richardsoa 

. 9 St-Lawrenee Without WalmKate-Bar .» Rev. Jofaii Overton 

JO St Mary Bishophill the Elder Rev. John Graham • 

11 St. Mary bishophill the Younger .. . Rev. Richard Forrest 

12 St. Mary Castlegate Rev. Isaac Grayson 

13 St. Martin-cum-Gregory. . Micklegate Rev.'Thos.Richai-diion 

14 St. Martin-Ie-Orand Coneystreet Rev. William Bulmer 

15 St Maurice Without Monk-Bar Rev. James Ballin 

16 S» Margaiet ^ . .Walmgate Rev, Jdm Overton 

17 St Michael Spurriergate .Rev. Robert Satton* 

18 St. Michael-le-Belfrey .... Fetergate Rev. H. A. Beck with 

M St Olave ..Marygate Rev. Peter Jackson 

50 St. Sampson *.,.. Swinegate & Silverstreet. . Rev. William Bulmer 

51 St Saviour. St. Savlourgate Rev. John. Graham 

Si Holy Trinity ..;....... . . Goodramgate Rev. James DaUin 

93 Holy Trinity Micklegate Rev. J. Graham, jail. 

Some of the above are of great ag^, and 
well deserve the attention of the antiquary. Of 
these, St. Margaret's church claims his. pai*ti^ 
cular notice, on account of its celebrated porch, 
which is generally considered the most curioua 
h3 
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and perfect specimen of Saxon scfilptnre and 
architecture in the kingdom. The church itgelf 
is a very ancient stmcture.: but when compared 
with its porch, is comparatiyely of modem work* 
manship ; indeed there are yet to be seen erident 
remains of the roof of a former porch a little 
above the present one. The old Saxon porch 
now there^ is said to have been removed at the 
dissolution from the hospital of St Nicholas 
extra Muros, without Walmgate-Bar, to where 
it now stands. It comprises four united circular 
arches, below and within each other. The top, 
or outer one, exhibits twen^-five figures, con- 
sisting of the twelve signs of the zodiac, alter- 
nately with hieroglyphic representations of the 
monflis ; below which is . a curiously carved 
flower moulding. The second arch comprises 
twenty-two grotesque faces ; the third, eighteen 
hieroglyphic figures, probably Egyptian; and 
the fourth, fifteen figures similar to those on 
the preceding one. They are each supported 
by a light round column, producing together 
an effect pleasing and singular in the extreme. 

Among the capitals are two warriors encoun- 
tering with sword and spear, a syren with a 
mirror, the well-known fable of the fox and 
the stork, &c. Within the porch is a recess 
on each side ; and over the door of the church 
is a curiously carved arch of stone, supported 
by round columns, the same as those in front. 
The top of the porch is crowned with a small 
stone crucifix; and the whole admirably dis^ 
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plays the singular taste wkieh prevailed a short 
time preylous to ibe abandonment of the Saxon 
style.* Besides the porch there is nothing in 
the history of this church worthy of notice, ex*- 
cepting the circumstance of its steeple having 
fallen down in the year 1672, and which, from 
the poverty of the parish, was never rebuilt. 
And it is much to be regretted that from the 
same cause, or from a want of better taste in 
those who have the care of this church, that no 
means are taken to preserve so valuable and 
curious a relic of ^^ olden times** as the porch, 
which from its exposed situation, and the church- 
yard being the resort of all the children in the 
neighbourhood, is fast going to destruetion ; 
while a few pounds laid out in railing it off 
from the attacks of juvenile mischief, might pre- 
serve it for ages jet to come. 



St. Olave's, situate in Mary gate, anciently 
called Earls-burgh, is the oldest church iu the 
city, with the exception of the cathedral. Siward, 
the valiant earl of Northumberland, is said to 
have founded a monastery where this church 
now stands, in honour of St. Olave, in which 
he was buried in 1055. After the erection of 
St. Mary^s, it was accounted as a chapel depen- 
dent on the abbey, 

"^ Mr. Cave, an eminent artist in York, has recently published 
a very spirited and correct etching of St. Margaret's Porch, which 
may be had at Bellerby's Library, price 4«. 



■ Beiii^ greatly shattered by a platform of guns 
^faieh played from the roof, during the siege of 
York in 1644, the ancient fabric was pnlled 
down, and rebuilt as it now stands, from the 
ruins of St. Mary's abbey. The inside is lofty, 
and supported by two rows of light stone pillars. 
It has a handsome square tower, in which are 
hqng a peal of six bells. 



All Saints', Northstreet, is a neat struc- 
ture, supported within by two rows of pillars, 
by which three spacious isles are formed. It 
formerly belonged to the priory of St. Trinity, 
in Micklegate. The principal object in this 
church worthy attention is the ancient painted 
glass in the windows, which has been preserved 
with peculiar care. 

The steeple is a noble spire ; and the south 
wall of the building appears of very great an- 
tiquity, being chiefly formed with grit, Roman 
bricks, and pebbles. In this wall is a curious 
inscription and piece of Roman sculpture, un- 
doubtedly a monument of conjugal aftection. It 
was noticed by Dr. Lister, who sent an account 
of it to the Royal Society. But, Drake says, 
"the attempts both by the Doctor and Mr, 
Horsley to read it are frivolous : there being 
nothing to be understood from it except the 
last word, which is very plain and s^pparentr^ 

CONIVGI." 



All Saints^ Pavemeat, is a very ancient 
structure ; and Drake says, that the north side 
of it is almost wholly built out of the ruins of 
Eboracum ; indeed the body of the church and 
part of the steeple are very antique: but this 
edifice is chiefly remai*kable for a more modem 
erection on the old steeple of exquisite gothic 
architecture. It is li^^ht, airy, and elegant ; of 
an octangular form^ having a gothic window, 
without glasSy on each side. The top is adorned 
with corresponding pinnacles, forming together 
a most interesting and beautiful appearance. — 
Tradition tells us, that formerly a large lamp 
hung in it, which was lighted up in the nights 
time as a mark for travellers, in their passage 
over the once immense forest of Galtres to this 
city. The hook or pully, from which the lamp 
is said to have hung, still remains in the steeple. 

In this church are several very old monu- 
mental inscriptions, some of which are more 
than four hundred years old. 



St. Crux, Shambles, was built about the 
year 1424; has a lofty interior^ with a hand- 
some square steeple of brick, ornamented with a 
small dome at the top. The steeple was erected 
in 1697, chiefly at the expense of the parish. 
The duke of Northumberland, who was beheaded 
in 1572, is buried in this church. 



St. Cuthbert's, Peasholmgreen, is a neat 
small church, of more modem appearance than 



isome in York, though a church was stdn^ng^ 
here at the conquest, under the patronage of the 
Percy family. 

The site of this church is particularly remark- 
able for the discovery of antiquity. When dig- 
ging in the church-yard, there have frequently 
been found Roman tiles, and other sepulchrid 
antiquities. There have also been discovered, 
at the depth ' of about five feet, gi'cat quantities 
of ashes and charcoal, intermixed with human 
bones, broken urns, paters, &c. One of the 
Roman sepulchral tiles was stamped Leo. IX. 
HiSP. The foundation of a strong wall has 
likewise been traced in this burying ground. 



"St. Dionis, Walmgate, is a church of very 
great age ; and there is a tradition that it was 
originally a Jewish synagogue, or tabernacle. 
It was formerly a handsome edifice, with a neat 
and lofy spire, which, as well as the west end, 
was taken down in the year 1798, in consequence 
of the foundation being injured by a large drain 
passing near it. The ancient porch here is very 
interesting, and in some degi'ee similar to the 
much-admired one of St. Mai'garet's, but in a 
much better state of preservation. 

The family vault of the earls of Northuniber- 
land was formerly in this church, in which it 
is affirmed were deposited the remains of Henry, 
«arl of Northumberland, who fell at the memo- 
rable battle of Towton Field. 
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STv HeIgn's; Stoneg^te. — ^TracUtion fixes the 
site of this church as the spot where the Romans 
erected a temple to Diana, which is by no means 
improbable, as several Roman foundations were 
discovered a few jears a§^o near to it, at about 
seren feet below the surface of the ground. The 
interior is neat, and contains several monuments. 
But the most interesting object is the Saxon 
font, which is curiously ornamented with antique 
carving. 



St. MiCHAEL-LE-BEjiFREY, Petergate. — At 
what tune, or by whom this church was first, 
built is at present unknown. Circumstances 
appear to fix its origin to about the time of the 
Norman conquest ; for we find that in the year 
1194, it was confirmed^ by pope Celestine III. 
to the dean and chapter of York. It is called 
a rectory, and is usually demised to the incum* 
bent by the dean and chapter at the rent of ten 
pounds per annum. The original building was 
taken down in 1535, and the present one inmie* 
diately commenced, which was completed in 1545. 
It is the largest and most elegant church in 
York, except the cathedral, and is suppoi'ted 
within by two rows of light gothic pillars. The 
altior-piece was erected in 1714, at the expense 
of the parish : it is composed of four oak pillars, ' 
of the Corinthian order, with the entablature, 
arms of England, &c. all of oak. There is a 
tomb on the south side of the altar, with statues 



of Robert and Priscilla Squire, executed in 
white marble, as large as life. 

Formerly the interior was decorated with the 
arms of seyeral distinguished families, whose an- 
cestors have been buried here. But the most inter* 
esting object now to be seen, is the monument lately 
erected to the memory of the late Rev. William 
Richardson, who, for a period of nearly fifty years, 
was a most zealous and successful minister in this 
church : he died May 17, 1821, aged 76 years, uni- 
Tersally beloved andregretted by all denominations 
of christians ; and in affectionate remembrance of 
their faithful minister, his parishioners and friends 
erected this memorial at their own expense. 

There is a large and spacious gallery at the 
west end, in the centre of which is placed a 
handsome and powerftd organ ; on each side are 
seats for the accommo4ation of the . blue-coat 
boy's and grey-coat girls^ charily schools, who 
attend divine service here every Sunday.^ There 
is service in this church every Wednesday even- 
ing, at seven o'clock, which was begun by the 
late rector, in his early life. 



The church of St. Lawrence, without Walm- 
gate-Bar, will well repay the curious in antiquity, 

• A Sermon is preached here annually on Good Friday, for the 
benefit of tbes^ schools : the scene is truly impressive, whilst 
the children are raising their g^tefiil voices in hymns composed 
for the occasion, and never fails to attract an overflowing con*, 
gregation. 
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for a few minutes' walk to visit its entrance, 
wiiich displays a beautiful specimen of Saxon. 
moulJinj^, in a fine state of preservation. It was 
until very recently concealed from public view by 
the cumbrous projection of an unsightly porch. — 
The ancient baptismal font is very curious, and 
worthy of notice ; as is dso the representation 
of St. Lawrence on a gridiron, which is to be 
seen at one comer of the steeple. 



The Cloisters of St. Leonard's and St. 
Peter's Hospitals are situated in the Mint- 
Yard, near the new music hall. They were 
founded between the years 1080 and 1100, by 
William the Conqueror and his son William 
Rufus, and are esteemed the most perfect speci- 
mens of early Norman architecture in the cily. 
They are now used as wine vaults. 

The cloisters of St. Leonard's, in the occupa- 
tion of Messrs. Ellis and Pai*ker, are the most 
worthy of attention. The pillars are long octa- 
gons, with each a small abacus or capital. At 
the east end of the first cloister is a recess in the 
wall, in which is an old stone statue, in very 
good preservation, supposed to represent St. 
Leonard : the figure is seated in a chair, with 
drapery over its shoulders, and the head exhibit- 
ing the tonsure of a monk. 

The cloisters of St. Peter's are in the occupa- 
tion of Mr. Burnell and Dr. Wake ; the pillars 
are short and round, with a large abacus. 
I 
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ST MARY'S ABBEY. 

These venerable remains are pleasantly situated 
behind the Manor House, on the north-west side 
of the walls, gently sloping to the river Ouse, 
now called the Manor Shore : no place near the 
city could be better calculated for the pui'poses 
of such an establishment. In the general con- 
flagration which happened at York in 1137, the 
original fabric, founded by William Rufus, in 
1088, was totally destroyed, and permitted to 
lay in ruins until the year 1270, when Simon 
de Warwick, then abbot,* commenced the re- 
building of it, which he lived to see completed 
in twenty-two years. What at present remains,, 
is part of that grand edifice ; and though in- 
considerable in respect to what it was, yet suffi- 
ciently shews it to have been one of the most 
elegant structures in the kingdom. The prin- 
cipal cause of its being so much reduced is truly 
lamentable, for we find in 1701, licence was grant- 
ed by WUUam III. for the removal of a consi- 
derable p^r^ of the stones which composed the 
abbey towards tb^ rebuilding of the county 
gaol, or castle of York ; Queen Anne also, in 



* The abbot here vas mitred, and had a seat in parliament, 
and his retinue was nearly equal to that of the archbishop ; and 
when the barons of Voricsbire we^ sum^ioned to the wars, he 
sent a man to bear the standard of St. Mary iu the king's army. 
The fraternity was stiled *f Tt^e Black Mpuk^ pf the Order of 
St. Benedict." 
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1705, granted a quantity of stone from it for 
rebuilding the church of St. Olave ; and in thie 
year 1717, Sir C. Hptham and Sir Michael 
Wharton, with the inayor and corporation of 
Beverley, obtained permission frofti the crown 
to take down the ruins for the repairs of Bever- 
ley minster. Thus man, assisted by the steady, 
but et^r-destroying hand of time, has reduced 
this once magnificent pile to an insignificant, 
though interesting, heap of ruins. All traces 
of the pillars and aisles are lost, except the 
north wall, which is evidently part of the abbey- 
church, or cloisters, and consists of eight fine 
light gothic window-arches in one line, with 
carved capitals highly finished. A small part 
©f each «nd, particlilarly the ..west or principal 
•entrance, yet* remain. The foui^lations have 
been c^ftilly measured, and ascertaiiied to be 
571 feet In length and 60 feet in brea^tt. Near 
the east:*tMid of the cloisters is a small court, 
round wMch is a wall built with pieces of brbken 
columhs, capitals, and stonfes, bearing evident 
marks of fire: doubtless part of the former 
abbey, which was reduced by that devouring 
element. Over the doorway leading into this 
court is a mutilated tombstone, 6 feet 2^ inches 
long, by 2 feet 1^ inch wide, and 7 inches thick, 
on which is the following inscription, now 
scarcely legible : — Hic : lACET : stepano : ab. b. 
ISPN. supposed to have been the gravestone of 
Stephen de Whitby, the first abbot, who died 
in 1112. 
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The abbey was in 1266 strongly fortified. Some 
parts of the walls and towers, built at that time 
by the monks, are yet remaining, and may be 
traced from Bootham-Bar, along Marygate, to 
the river Ouse. 

The domestic offices of the abbey stood nearer 
the Manor. — The vaults, two in number, are yet 
nearly entire ; the descent into each is by 4 
steps ; they are well arched with stone, and are 
120 feet in length, 23 feet wide, and 11 feet high^ 
with a well of excellent water in each Over the 
vaults were the kitchens : and parts of the im- 
mensely large fire-places yet remain. 




The ancient seal of the abbey, which is of 
brass, had been lost ever since the dissolution, 
imtil a few years ago, when it was accidentally 
found near York, and is now in the possession 
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f)f Mr. J. Dalton, lecturer on astronomy, who 
has kindly permitted this engraving to be taken 
from it. 

It has long been a matter of regret, that ^ 
Tuin so picturesque, and in a situation so in- 
Titing, should be disfigured with the unsightly 
nuisances which encumber this ancient abbey. 



ROMAN MULTANGULAR TOWER. 

At the east end, and near to the ruins of St. 
Mary's abbey, are yet to be seen the remains 
of the Roman multangular tower and wall, thus 
described by Dr. Lister, after the most minute 
examination : — • 

^^ Carefully yiewing the antiquities of York, 
the dwelling of at least two of the Roman em- 
perors, Severus and Constantius, I found part 
of a wall yet standing, which is undoubtedly of 
that time. It is the south wall of the Mint- 
Yard, and consists of a multangular tower which 
did lead to Bootham-Bar, and part of a wall, 
which ran the length of Coning-Street^ as he 
who shall attentively view it on both sides may 
discern. 

'* The outside of the wall towards the river 
is faced with a very small saxum quadratum 
of about four inches thick, and laid in levels 
like our modem brick-work. The length of the 
^ones is not observed, but they are as they fell 
out, in hewing. From the foundation twenty 
i3 



courses of tliese small squared stones are laid, 
and over them five courses of Roman brick. 
These bricks are placed some len^h-ways, some 
end-ways in the wall, and were called lateres 
diatoni ; after these five courses of brick, other 
twenty-two courses of small square stones, as 
before described, are laid, which raise the wall 
some feet higher, and then five more courses of 
the same Roman bricks ; beyond which the wall 
is imperfect, and capped with modem building. 
In all this height, there is not any casement or 
loophole, but one entire and uniform wall : from 
which we may infer that this wall was built some 
courses higher, after the same order. The bricks 
were to be as thorough, or as it were so many 
new foundations, to that which was to be super- 
stnicted, and to bind the two sides together 
firmly ; for the wall itself is only faced with 
small square stone, and the middle thereof filled 
with mortar and pebble. These bricks are 17 
inches long, 11 broad, and 2^ thick, and the 
cement is so hard as to be almost imperishable.^* 
Its situation, consti-uction, and other circum- 
stances, appear greatly to encourage the supposi- 
tion, that the remains of this tower formed part 
of the heathenish temple dedicated to the goddess 
Bellona, said to have existed near this spot in 
the days of the emperor Severus : a temple built 
no where but in Rome itself, or in the principal 
cities of the empire. Her priests offered her 
as a sacrifice, blood, which flowed from wounds 
voluntarily inflicted upon themselves. And from 
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the temple of Bellona the Roman emperors, 
according to Publius Victor, used to give audi- 
ence to foreign ambassadors when they would 
not admit them into the city ; and from the same 
temple declared war, and also receiyed their 
generals at their return from performing some 
signal service abroad. 



MANOR HOUSE. 



At the dissolution, Henry YIII. ordered a 
palace to be built out of the ruins of St. Mary's 
abbey, called the King's Manor, now the Manor 
House, which was converted by James I. into a 
regal palace for his own residence. * It after- 
wards became the residence of the military go- 
Temors of the city, and continued in this state 
till the revolution, when Charles II. granted a 
lease for nesting it in private hands, which is now 
held by lord Grantham. 

The entrances into the Manor ^exhibit some 
curious specimens of architecture : over one of 
them the arms of the unfortunate Wentworth, 
earl of Strafford, (beheaded in the reign of 
Charles I.) are placed, which was made an 
article of impeachment against him by the 
Puritans, ^^ that he had the arrogance to put 
up his own arms in one of the king's palaces." 

• In 1696 a royal mint was established in this Manor, the 
money bearing a Y under the king's h^d. 
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This greht man frequently resided at the Manor 
House, as lord president of the north, and was 
the king^s best friend. 

The greater part of this palaee has long been 
occupied as a ladies' boarding-school, and is 
at present conducted by Mrs. and Miss Roddam. 



CLIFFORD'S TOWER. 

This beautiful ruin was built by William the 
Conqueror, in 1068, and stands upon a high 
artificial mound, thought by Drake to have been 
thi'own up by the Romans ; and that a tower 
was standing on it during their residence in this 
city. This opinion has been recently in some 
measure confirmed by the discovery of a founda- 
tion, in clearing away the earth at the foot of the 
mound near to the castle. At the same time was 
also found, in digging a drain, a small block of 
free-stone, with the word " CiviTATi" cut on 
it in Normap characters, probably used in the 
time of the conqueror as a boundary-stone, in 
.the division of lands, and serving ^also to point 
put the road to the city : it is now preserved in 
the cathedral. 

Clifford's tower was built by William afl^ a 
keep to the ancient castle, and derives its name 
frdm the circumstance of one of the Clifford's 
being appointed the first governor. It was for- 
merly defended by a draw-bridge, deep moat, and 
palisadoes. The entrance was from the castle, by 
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means of the draw-bridge, and a flight of steps on 
the side of the mound next to the eastle ; the 
latter were removed only a few years ago, for 
the purpose of repairing the neighbouring wall. 
Opposite to the site of these steps, are the 
evident remains of a door- way through the old 
wall into the castle-yard. 

The tower, draw-bridge, &c. having fallen 
into decay, it was found necessary for them to 
undergo a complete repair, at the commence- 
ment of the troubles of Charles I.; when the 
governor of York, and lord lieutenant of the 
north, (Henry, eai'l of Cumberland,) caused the 
square tower at the entrance to be erected, and 
the royal arms with those of the Cliffords' placed 
over the entrance. On the top was erected a 
platform on which the cannon was mounted, and 
a garrison appointed to defend it. To the right 
of the entrance is a winding stone staircase, and 
near to it a deep draw-well of excellent water. 

After the memorable siege of York by the 
parliamentary forces in 1644, the city was dis* 
mantled of its garrison, except this tower, and 
the governorship of it was given to the lord 
mayor and his . successors till the year 1683, 
when Sir John Reresby w^as made governor by 
Charles II. It was, however, blown up the fol- 
lowing year, and the circumstance is thus related 
in an old manuscript diaiy of those times : — 
** About 10 o'clock on the night of St. George's 
day, April 23, 1684, happened a most dreadful 
fire within the tower, called Clifford's Tower, 
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which consumed to ashes all the iiiterioi* thereof, 
leaving standing only the outsheU of the walls 
of the tower ; without other harm to the eitj, 
save one. man slain by the fall of a piece of 
timber, blown up by the force of the flames, or 
rather by some powder therein. It was gene- 
rally thought a wilful act, the soldiers not suffer- 
ing the citizens to enter till it was too late ; and 
what made it more suspicions was, that the 
gunner had got out all his goods before it was 
discovered." And although it has been since 
greatly injured by the (corroding hand of time, 
it is still a very interesting ornament to the city 
and its environs. 

There is a piece of curious ancient architec- 
ture, forming a seat on the terrace round the 
top of the mount, worthy of notice. It is con- 
jectured to have been a stall brought from some 
of the dilapidated churches in the city. 



YORK CASTLE AND COUNTY HALL 

Are situated near the confluence of the rivers 
Ouse and Foss, and are entered by a handsome 
gateway and porter's lodge from Castlegate. — 
The area within the walls is 1100 yards in cir- 
cumference. * The old castle, of which a very 
small portion, if any, is now to be seen, was 

* The Castle^Yard is said to be capable of holding upwards 
of 30,000 persons ; and the whole range of building, including 
0e ar^a, outer wails, &c. cover a space of nearly four acres. 
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built by William the Conqueror, and was for 
several successive ages the residence of the high 
sheriffs for the county. In the room appropri- 
ated to the grand jury is a manuscript list of the 
names of the, high sheriffs, from the conquest to 
the present time. While the castle was in a state 
of defence the principal entrance was over a 
draw-bridge on the east side, near the castle 
mills. This ancient enti*ance with the adjoining 
towers were removed in 1805, and the moat on 
that side of the castle filled up ; in place of 
which a lofty wall has been erected, surmounted 
with iron palisades. These remains presented a 
very interesting and picturesque appearance, as 
will be seen by the following sketch, which was. 
taken a short time before they were demolished. 
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The old castle, after it was dismantled of its 
garrison, was converted into the county prison, 
for felons and debtors, which having become 
in a ruinous state through age was wholly taken 
down, in 1701, and the present noble structure 
erected : most of the stone for the purpose was 
brought from the ruins of St, Mary's abbey .^ — 
The right wing is ascended by a double flight 
of steps, and contains twenty-two rooms, 16 feet 
square and 12 feet high, with apartments for the 
use of the governor. . In the first room on the. 
left, which is occupied by the under*gaoler, is a 
large closet or recess where are exhibited the 
deadly weapons, heavy chains, &c. of some of 
the most notorious criminals executed in this 
prison. In the left wing is a spacious and con- 
venient chapel; under which ai*e the cells for 
prisoners left »for execution. The day-room, 
court-yard, and cells for untried prisoners, and 
those under sentence of imprisonment, are placed 
between these wings. 

The basilica, or county hall, stands on the 
west side of the area ; it was built in th^j year 
1777, at the expense of the county. The en- 
trance into it is by a portico of six noble columns, 
of the Ionic order, 30 feet in height ; over which 
are placed the king's arms, an elegant statue 
of Justice, and other emblematic figures. The 
south end is the court for the trial of prisoners, 
commonly called the crown end ; and opposite, 
is the court of nisi prius. Each court is 30 feet 
in diameter) with a dome, 40 feet in height, 
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elegantly ornamented, and supported by twelve 
Corinthian columns. Adjoining these courts are 
handsome rooms for the use of the grand and 
petit juries, the counsel, &c. Near the grand 
jury's room is the place for the execution of 
Giiminals, where a temporaiy scaffolding is erect- 
ed for the purpose. 

The opposite building, op the east side of the 
area, was erected in 1780. The approach to it 
is by a portico, supported by four pillars, similar 
to those of the court house opposite. It con- 
tains apartments for the clerk of assize, county 
records, an indictment office, hospital rooms, 
cells for the female prisoners, &c. The whole 
extends nearly 150 feet in length, and has a very 
handsome appearance. 

Great improvements throughout the whole 
castle have taken place within the last few years, 
reflecting mucli honour upon the liberality of 
the county; and in consequenee of the rapid 
increase of population, it is at present in con- 
templation to erect another building equal, if 
not more extensive, than any of the present; 
which if carried into effect will, it is much to 
be feared, render it necessary to take down that 
beautiful ornament to the city, Clifford's tower. 



VETUS BALLIUM, or OLD BAILE. 

Leland and Camden are both of opinion that 
this very ancient mound was formerly the plat- 
form of a castle. It is situated at the south- 
K 
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east comer of the city, within the walls, dis* 
tinguished by a small plantation of trees at the 
top, and commands a fine prospect of the ci^ 
and surrounding country. 

In the earliest deeds and. records it is called 
Vetus Balliomy or Old Baile, signifying a prison 
or place of security. This large moimd exactly 
corresponds with that on which Clifford's tower 
stands, and is supposed to have had the same 
origin. 



THE CITY GAOL 



Is situated immediately adjoining the old baile, 
and is of modern workmanship, wholly buUt 
of stone, for the exclusive use of the city . and 
ainsty of York. It was begun in 1802, and 
finished in 1807, under the superintendence of 
Peter Atkinson, Esq., an eminent architect in 
York ; and reflects great honour on the public 
spirit and liberality of the city. 

The outer wall incloses an area of nearly three 
quarters of a square mile, in the centre of which 
stands the prison, with a grass lawn in front, 
neatly laid out, where the debtors have liberty 
of walking. On the ground floor are ten cells, 
for male prisoners, with a day-room and a 
spacious flagged court^yard attached ; also eight 
cells, for women, with similar day-room and 
court-yard, and separate rooms for prisoners 
(poniined as king's evidence. 
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The second story, which is ascended by a 
double flight of handsome stone steps, contains 
convenient apartments for debtors, &c., and a 
spacious gallery, 170 feet in length. In the 
attic story is a large and airy chapel, where 
divine service is regularly performed. The whole 
building is crowned with an ornamental cupola 
and vane, which add much to the beauty of its 
appearance. 



HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 

This prison is surrounded with a high brick 
wdl, and comprises four distinct buildings, of 
white brick. One of these is a neat and com- 
modious octagonal erection, for the residence 
of the governor, over which is a small chapel. 
The other three are occupied by prisoners, and 
form together six distinct prisons, with a day- 
room, work-room, court-yard, &c. to each. The 
outer entrance is by a neat porter's lodge. They 
were erected in 181-4, from a design by Peter 
Atkinson, Esq., architect and city steward, on 
whom it reflects much credit. — The area round 
the prisons, &c. is neatly laid out as a garden. 

The governor's house, lodge, bath, &c. well 
deserve the inspection of those interested in the 
management of similar establishments, being 
thought inferior to none in the kingdom for con- 
venience and comfort. — A tread-mUl has recently 
k2 
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been introduced, by which corn is ground Tor 
the use of the prison, &c, 

Persons committed to the house of correction 
are such as are charged with offences, determined 
by the city justices at their quarter sessions* 



THE CITY WALLS. 

It cannot now be ascertained with certainty by 
whom those once formidable bulwarks were first 
erected ; but fi-om the numerous remains of Ro- 
man and other fortifications in and about the 
city, there can be no doubt that it was kept in 
a state of defence under these goTcmments.— 
Its walls, however, hare been afterwards reduced 
or entirely destroyed ; and the present are gene- 
rally belieyed to have been built upon Roman 
foundations, by Edward I., about the year 1280w 
Though now fast, very fast, mouldering to decay, 
are yet interesting in their, ruins, and must im* 
press every beholder with feelings of veneration^ 
In the reign of Henry VIII. the walls and 
towers were all in a state of defence, and are 
thus described at that period by Leland, in his 
Itinerary : — ^^ The city of York is divided by 
the river Ouse'; but that part which is on the 
east side, is twice as large as that on the west. 
The great tower at Lendall had a chain of ^ iron 
to cast over the river, then another tower, and 
so to Bootham-bar; from thence to Monk-bar 
ten towers, and to Layerthorpe-postem four 
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towers ; for some distance the deep waters of 
Foss defended this paft of the city without the 
walls ; and from thence to Walmgate-bar three 
towers ; then Fishergate-bar, walled up in the 
time of Henry VII., and three towers, the last a 
postern ; from which by a bridge over the Fosl^ 
to the castle, and the ruins of five towers, were 
all that remained of it. On the ly^st side of the 
river was first a tower, from which the wall 
passed over the dungeon to the castle, or old 
baile, with nine towers to Micklegate-bar ; and 
between it and Northstreet-postem ten towers : 
tJie postern was opposite to the tower at Lendall, 
to draw the chain over the-river between them." * 

During the sieges of York by the parliamen- 
tary forces, in 1644, the walls were so much 
shattered as to require three years to repair them. 
Since that time they have been neglected, and for 
want of proper attention are now become in some 
places nearly impassable. They once formed a 
most- delightful prominade round the city, being 
two miles and three quarters in circumference, 
and in some parts nearly two yards wide at the 
top. 

From the part on the west side of the Ouse, 
and nearly opposite the Manor-Shore, there is 
a fine prospect of the cathedral, the ruins of 
St. Mary's abbey, Seveinis's hills, and other 
interesting objects, with the windings of the 
river Ouse, &c. 

* This tower is now used for the steam machineiy of thi^ 
York water-works* 

k3 
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BARS AND (>OSTERNS. 

The city is entered by four principal gates oi' 
bars and five posterns, viz. Micklegate, Bootbam^ 
Monk, and Walmgate bars; and Skeldergate, 
Northstreet, Castlegate, Layertborpe, and Flsb-^ 
ergate posterns. 

Micklbgate-Bar is situat<M on tbe south- 
west side of the city, and is entered from the 
London road. It has always been considered 
the principal, and is much admired for its antique 
structure and venerable appearance. Drake ex- 
presses his surprise that former antiquaries had 
not taken notice of the chief arch by the port- 
cullis, which he, from its being built of mill- 
stone grit, and a true segment of a circle, always 
considered as Roman. In thi& opinion he was 
confirmed by lord Burlington, who likewise 
assured him it was- of the Tuscan order. Th^ 
gateway, or general arch, is a ti'iplet, and sup- 
ports a massy pile of gothic turrets, embattled 
and adorned with figures^ supposed to have been 
built upon it about the time of Edward III; 
In front of the bar and over the gateway is 
placed a large shield, on which are the arms 
of England and France. They were formerly 
beautifully painted and gilt, and stiU retain some 
remains of the latter. On each side is also 
placed a smaller shield, representing the arms 
of the city. Drake, speaking of this bar, says, 
** that it is strengthened by an outer gate, which 
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had a massy iron chain went across it; then 
a port-cullis, ; and lastly, a mighty strong double 
wooden gate, which is closed in eyery night at 
the ttsud hour. It has the character altogether, 
as to ancient fortification, to be as noble and 
august a port as most in Europe." 

Drake*s account was no doubt correct when 
he wrote, but will not fally apply at the present 
time. Part of the walls connecting the prin- 
cipal with the outer gate, for want of timely 
repairs has fallen down, and only a small part 
of the chain, of which he speaks, now remains. 
The port-cullis, which was a large wooden grate 
with iron spikes at the bottom, fell a few years 
ago, and was destroyed ; while the " mighty 
strong double wooden gates'* are still perfect. 

When Richard, duke of York, was slain at 
the battle of Wakefield, in the year 1460, his 
head was put on the top of this bar on a long 
pole, and crowned with paper in derision. — 
Shakespeare, in the play of Henry VI., alludes 
to this circumstance, where queen Margaret ex- 
claims, " Off with his head, and set it on York 
gates ; so York may overlook the town of York.** 
The head of the young earl of Rutland, Richard's 
second son, only seventeen years old, together 
with those of the earl of Salisbury, Sir Richard 
Limbric, Ralph Stanley, &c. were fixed on the 
bai* at the same time. 



Bootham-Bar is situated on the north-west 
side of the city, a short distance from the Roman 
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multangular tower, (described at p. 101.) It iis 
chiefly built of tKe grit stone, generally used by 
the Romans. The architecture has, by some, 
been termed gothic ; but it has a more modem 
appearance than any of' the other bars, and is 
in a more perfect state; the port-culUs, doors, 
&c. also still remain. On the outer front of the 
bar are placed two shields, with the ai*ms of the 
city, over which is a shield wlthih the garter, 
liut much defaced. On the inner front, facing 
the city, is a large niche over the ai*ch, contain- 
ing the statue of one of our ancient kings, in 
armour. This figure had f<n:merly in one hand 
a mound and in the other a sceptre ; but the 
only insignia of royalty that remains is the 
crown, and is supposed to have been removed 
from St. Maiy's. abbey to where it now stands. 



Monk-Bar is an ancient, light, and lofty 
structure, and stands on the north-east side of 
the walls. The foundation of this bar is of grit 
stone, and on its front are the arms of France, 
quartered with those of England, which circum- 
stance alone proves its antiquity. The battle- 
ments ai*e ornamented with small statues in a 
menacing attitude, apparently that of hurling 
stones. The port-cullis and the large folding 
doors are yet remaining ; but the barbican has 
lately been removed, for the purpose of making 
a foot-road through the bar, a convenience that 
has long been wanted ; in other respects the bar 
is very perfect 
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Britton, in his' History of York Cathedral, 
(p. 37,) speaking of this bar, says, it is the most 
perfect specimen of this sort of architecture in 
the kingdom, and every succeeding age will en- 
hance its worth and curiosity. 



Walmgate-Bar is the chief entrance from 
the south-east. Its appearance accords in point 
of antiquity with that of Bootham and Monk 
bars, all of them probably erected about the time 
of Edward III. It suffered much in the siege 
of 1644. Over the outer gate, the arch of which 
is pointed in the gothic style, is .inscribed the 
date when it was repaired, 1648. On the front 
are the royal arms of Henry VII., and also the 
city arms ; the port-cullis and folding-doors yet 
remain. The following is a correct representa- 
tion as it stood a short time ago. 
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Pishergate-Bar once formed anothei* en- 
trance into the city, between Walnigate and the 
(iastle, but is now walled up. licland, in speaks 
ing of this old bar, says, '' It was burnt in 
Henry the seventh's time, by the commons of 
Yorkshire, who took the city, and would have 
beheaded Sir Richard Yorke, lord-mayor." He 
also adds, that he had been informed that Walm-^ 
gate-bar was not built till after this was destroyed ; 
but he does not appear to give it credit. It is 
still a curious and interesting object, as the reader 
will see by the following representation. 
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With the exception of LayeHTHORPE-Pos- 
TERN, none of the others possess any particular 
interest. This postern once guarded one of the 
ways leading to He worth Moor. 




The above representation will shew its appear- 
ance a few years ago. Its situation appears to 
have rendered it a very strong position. Time 
has greatly defaced this once comely edifice, only 
a small part of which now remains. 



THE OUSE BRIDGE. 

When the first bridge over the river Ouse at 
York was erected cannot now be ascertained. 
We find, however, that there existed one of 
wood so early as 1154 ; for in that year, when 
William, archbishop of York, made his first 
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entrance into the city^ such multitudes of people 
crowded on the bridge to meet him, that the 
timber gave way, and many were precipitated 
into the river. The ^rst stone bridge over the 
Ouse at York was erected by charitable con- 
tributions, about the year 1235 : the most part 
of which was destroyed by a flood in 1564^ 
and suffered to lay in ruins two years, when the 
" old ouse-bridge," so called, was built upon the 
foundations of the former. It consisted of five 
pointed arches ; the centre one formerly ranked 
as the largest in Europe, excepting the Rialto, 
at Venice. The span of it was 81 feet, and 26 
feet 3 inches in height, in order to give egress 
to the floods rushing down the river. Owing 
to the precarious state of this bridge, it was 
found necessary, in 1808 to apply to parliament 
to take it down, and erect a. new one.* The- 
foundation-stone of the present noble bridge was 
laid by the lord-mayor, (George Peacock, Esq.) 
on the 10th of December, 1810. The whole 
was entirely finished in 1820 ; and by a singular 
coincidence, during the second mayoralty of Mr. 
Peacock, who laid the last stone on the 19tk 
of August. 

The bridge consists of three elliptii^al arches, 
with a battlement on each side of a plain parapet 
wall, breast high. The span of the centre arch 

* A drawing of this bridge was taken by Mr. Cave, a abort 
time previous to its being taken down, which has since been 
engraved by Le Keux, and sold by the booksellers, price If, 6<2, ; 
Und also a view of the new bridge, at the same price. 
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is 75 feet, and the rise 22 feet 6 inches ; the 
span of each side arch 65 feet, and the rise 20 
feet ; soffit of the arches 43 feet, and the total 
widtB of the bridge mthin the battlements 40 
feet. The flagged footways are each 5 feet 6 
inches broad, leayiug a carriage-way of 29 feet. 
At each end of the bridge, on the south-east 
side, a handsome flight of steps lead down to 
the staiths. 



FOSS BRIDGE. 



This bridge was built in 1811, upon the site 
of a yery ancient stone one of three arches, 
erected in the reign of Henry IV. It consists 
of one elliptical arch of 35 feet span, and is 
38 feet in width. The battlement on each side 
forms an open balustrade, far more pleasing to 
the eye than the massy heaviness of the parapet 
upon Ouse-bridge. 



THE MANSION-HOUSE 

Is a large handsome building, erected in the 
year 1725, and is the residence of the chief 
magistrate of the city. The front has a rustic 
basement, which supports an Ionic order, with 
a pediment in which are placed the arms of the 
city. The interior is constructed on a handsome 
and commodious plan, elegantly furnished. The 
state-room, wherein the lord-mayor entertains 
the corporation, is 49 feet 6 inches in length^ 
L 
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and 27 feet 9 inches in breadth; the entfscnee 
is by folding doors, over which is .a music 
gallery supported by two large fluted columns. 
There are two fire-places, over which are {dax;ed 
the royal arms of those of the city, £uicifully 
carved and ornamented. In this room are 
placed several fine paintings, among which are 
the following:— A whole-length portrait of his 
present Majesty, when prince of Wales, painted 
by Hoppner, and presented to the corporation 
by his Majesty, in 1811 ; King William III, ; 
George II. ; the Marquis of Rockingham ; Sir 
W. M. Milner, hart. ; the Duke of Richmond ; 
Lord Dundas, &c. &c. ; all elegantly framed, 
and are each 9 feet high, by 5 feet 8 itiches wide. 



THE GUILD-HALL 

Is situated behind the mansion-house. It was 
btiilt by the mayor and commoiialty, with the 
master and brethren of the guild of St. Christo- 
pher, in 1446, and is allowed to be one of the 
finest gothic halls in the kingdom. The inside 
is 96 feet in length, 43 in width, and to the 
centre of the roof 29 feet 6 inches high* The 
roof is supported by ten octagon oak pillars, 
on stone bases : each pillar is 21 feet 9 inches 
in height, by 5 feet 9 inches in circumference, 
and is ornamented with several grotesque figures 
and heads, the royal arms, &c. The windows 
contain some fine specimens of stained glass: 
^ne of these, representing Justice in a triumphal 
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car, was given to the corporation by Mr. Peckitt, 
fot Mrbich he was presented with the freedom 
of the city. At the end of the hall is the court, 
where th^ assizes and sessions are held for the 
city and ainsty of York ; adjoining which are 
rooms for the juries. In that which is called 
the inner room are deposited the musketry of the 
city, calculated to equip four companies of 70 
men each.; in this room the lord-mayor and 
magistrates sit every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, to administer justice, settle disputes, 
&c. — Formerly, the lord-president of the north 
held his court in this hall ; and it was here also 
that the Scots were paid £200,000. for the part 
they took in assisting the parliament against 
Charles I. — Above the entrance into the hall is 
a full-length statue of George II. as large as 
life. Adjoining the guild.hall is the council 
chamber, for the use of the corporation, con- 
sisting of two apartments : the lower being for 
the use of the common council ; and the upper 
room, which is fitted up with great taste, is used 
by the lord-mayor, altermen, &c. and contains a 
large modem oak chair, curiously carved ; in the 
windows are the armorial bearings of several 
of the corporation. 



ROMAN VAULT. 

From the circumstance of York having long 

been one of the principal cities of the Romans, 

and the favourite residence of some of their 

l2 
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emperors^ as might be expected remains of those 
interesting people are frequently found in and 
about the city. The most curious that has been 
discovered of late years is the Roman vault, 
near the Mount, without Micklegate-bar ; it was 
broke into in 1807 by some workmen, while dig- 
ging for a foundation of a house, at about four 
feet below the surface. It was built of stone, 
and arched over with Roman bricks, with a 
small entrance at the north end. The length 
of the vault was B feet, the height 6 feet, and 
breadth 5 feet. In it was discovered a coffin 
of coarse rag-stone grit, about 7 feet long, 3 
feet 2 inches wide, 4 inches thick, and 1 foot 
9 inches deep, covered over with a flag of blue 
stone, containing a small human skeleton entire, 
with the teeth complete, supposed to be the re- 
mains of a Roman female of high rank, and 
to have been deposited there at least 1400 years. 
Near the skull lay a small glass phial, or lachry- 
matory,* with fragments of another, the inside 
of which appeared to have been silvered. The 
workmen also found at the same time, not far 
from the vault, a large red<.colom*ed urn, in 
which were ashes and partly-burnt bones of a 
human body. — These cmious relics may all be 
seen by applying to Mr. Jackell, the owner of 
the house wherein they were discovered. 

* Lachrymatories were small glass or earthem vessels, in 
which the ancients deposited the tears they shed for departed 
friends, and which they interred with the mns and ashes of tht^ 
deceased. 
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ROMAN TESSELATED PAVEMENT. 

The only one ever found in York was discovered 
in 1814, near the rampart within Micklegate-bar. 
There was also found, at the same time, a few Ro- 
man coins, several broken pieces of urns, charcoal, 
bones, &c. The pavement is calculated to have 
been orie^inally about four yards square, but nn- 
fortunately only a small part could be preserved, 
which may be ^een by applying to the owner, 
Mr. Thatikray, at the public-house, near the bar. 



ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 

These elegant rooms were erected near the site 
of the old church of St. Wilfrid, in the year 
1730. They were designed by the celebrated 
lord Burlington; and the foundation-stone, a 
part of which is yet seen in one of the cellars, 
bears a plate with a suitable inscription in Latin 
to his memory. They were erected by subscrip- 
tion, in shares of £25. and £50. each. The 
front entrance is by steps under a portico, rest- 
ing upon light stone columns, and surmounted 
by balustrades. The vestibule, or grand en- 
trance, is 32 feet by 21, and 21 feet high. The 
grand assembly-room is an antique Egrptiaa 
hall, from a design of Palladio, 112 feet by 40, 
and 40 feet in height. The lower part is of the 
Corinthian order; and the wall above is sup- 
ported by forty-four light and elegant columns 
and capitals, ornamented with a beautiful cor« 
l3 
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nice. The upper part of the building is of the 
composite order, adorned with festoons of oak 
leaves and acorns, and an elegant cornice carved 
and gilt. Between the columns are windows, 
forty-four in number, which light the whole. 
From the ceiling are suspended thirteen large 
chandeliers of crown glass, each holding from 
twelve to twenty wax candles. Upon the right- 
hand of this, is the small assembly-room, 66 feet 
in length by 22, and 22 feet in height. The 
ceiling is ornamented with curious fret-work. 
At the lower-end, a pair of folding doors open 
into a small apartment used as the gentlemen^s 
card-room. 



THE THEATRE-ROYAL 

Is situated at the upper-end of Blakestreet, near 
to the assembly-rooms, and was erected by the 
late Tate Wilkinson, Esq. in the year 1765, by 
whom it was conducted with considei-able suc- 
cess for many years ; and afterwards by his son, 
who retired from the profession a few years ago. 
In the year 1822, when under the management 
of the late Robert Mansel, Esq., the interior 
underwent considerable alterations and improve- 
ments, and is now thought equal to any of the 
same «ize in the kingdom. The length of the 
stage from the lamps is 37 feet, and the height 
from the pit floor to the ceiling 34 feet. The 
company perform at York from March tp the 
end of May, and during the public weeks* 
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RACE GROUND. 

Camden, in his " Britannia," published in 1590, 
informs us that horse^racing was practised on 
the forest of Galtres, near York ; the prize for 
the winning horse being a small golden bell, 
which was always tied on its forehead, and the 
animal was then led about in triumph— whence 
arose the old proverb " to bear away the bell." 

No regular races, however, were established 
at York until 1709, when Clifton and Rawcliffe 
Ings were for several years the places of trial ; 
and in the year 1714, so great was the concourse 
of nobility and gentry to view the diversion, that 
no fewer than 156 caniages were on the field in 
one day. 

The present race-course is distant about a 
mile south of the city. It is a lai'ge plain, com- 
monly called Knavesmire, admii-ably adapted for 
this fashionable diversion, and allowed to be 
superior to any in the kingdom. ^ 

The grand stand was built by subscription, in 
1754, and tickets for admission issued at five 

* The. celebrated four-mile race between Mre, Thornton and 
Mr. Flint, has contributed much to the equestrian fame of York. 
This novel and interesting event took place on the last day of 
August meeting, in 1804, when upwards of 50,000 persons were 
present on the course, A party of the 6th Light Dragoons were 
on the ground to preserve order. In the early part of the con- 
test, the fair jockey r6de with much spirit and dexterity ; but 
when running the third mile, her horse, Vingarillo, broke dowu^ 
ftnd in consequence lost the match. 
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j^ineas each. On the ground floor are con- 
venient offices and rooms for the entertainment 
of company. Above, on the second floor, is a 
handsome commodious room for the nobility and 
gentry to assemble in, with a balustrade projec- 
tion in front, 290 feet in length, supported by a 
rustic arcade, 15 feet high, commanding a fine 
view of the whole course. The top, or roof, is 
leaded and constructed for the accommodation of 
spectators. 

The goal, commonly called the roimd-house, 
is erected at a short distance from the stand, for 
the accommodation of those appointed to decide 
the order in which the horses pass. The annual 
meetings are in May and August ; and non-sub- 
scribers are admitted upon the stand by payment 
of one guinea for each meeting. 



THE LUNATIC ASYLUM 

Is situated without Bootham-bar, on the north- 
east side, and has a very striking appearance 
from the road. It was first erected in 1777, by 
subscription, and has since been considerably 
enlarged The entrance is from Bootham by 
folding doors adjoining the steward's house, into 
a beautiful and spacious gravel walk, extending 
nearly a quarter of a mile, to, the asylum. The 
principal fi'out is 132 feet in length, 52 feet in 
depth, and consists of three stories in height. 
Of these^ the lowest is a rustic, from which 
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four doric columns are carried up to the general 
entablature, and sustain a pediment in the cen-^ 
tre. The ends of the front are finished ad 
pavilions, and haye a projection equal to the 
central columns. On the top of the btiilding is 
an elegant cylindrical bell-tower, surrounded 
with small columns, and surmounted with a 
cupola and Vane. In this part of the building 
is the committee-room, apartments for the apo- 
thecary, and accommodations for about seventy 
male patients, with spacious airing grounds and 
offices for the attendants. 

In 1817, a new building was erected for female 
patients only ; it is two stories high, calculated 
to accommodate forty patients with their neces- 
sary attendants, and is provided with four spa- 
cious courts behind. The rooms in this building 
are all arched and rendered fire-proof. There 
is a bath-room on the premises, where cold and 
tepid baths are prepared. There is also a billiard 
room, for the use of the patients ; with other 
accommodations, calculated to promote cleanli- 
ness, comfort, or amusement among its miserable 
inmates. 

The present officers to the institution aro~ 
Dr. Wake, physician, elected in 1815 ; John 
Brook, Esq., treasurer; Mr. Green, steward, 
of whom printed rules may be had ; Mr, Hodg- 
son, apothecary ; Mrs. Naylor, matron ; and Mr. 
Horsley, house-steward ; besides a number of 
male and female attendants, &c. &c. 
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THE RETREAT 

Is situated abbut a mile from the city, near 
the delightful village of Heslington. It was 
founded in the year 1796, by the Society of 
Friends, for persons afflicted with disorders of 
the mind. The venerable William Tiike was 
the projector of " The Retreat," and his eiforts 
were seconded and essentially aided by Mr. 
Lindley ]\Iurray, the distinguished grammarian 
of the present age. The structure . consists of 
^ a centre and four wings ; to which was added, 
in the year 1817, a new building called " The 
Lodge," for the accommodation of patients of 
the higher class. The quantity of ground appro- 
priated to this institution is twelve acres ; and 
both the exterior appearance and the internal 
management are such as to discard every appear- 
ance of gloom and melancholy. The concurrent 
testimony of all those who have visited this in- 
stitution, for the purpose of acquainting them- 
selves with its economy and management, confirm 
the opinion that it is one of the best regulated 
establishments in Europe, either for the recovery 
of the insane, or for their comfort where they 
are in an incurable state. 

The Retreat, including the Lodge, is capable 
of accommodating sixty patients, of which about 
two-fifths are men and three-fifths women. This 
institution receives all classes of patients ; and 
the lowest sum paid for board, washing, and 
medical attendance is 4«. a week ; the next class 
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psly 8f. ; and the gradation is continued accord- 
ing' to the circumstances of the patient, till in 
some instances it amounts to several guineas a 
week. Great stress is laid here upon tlie benefit 
of the early removal of the patients to the asylum 
after the first decisive symptoms of insanity have 
appeared ; and as an inducement to the friends 
of the patients to pursue this course, an abate- 
ment of 4s. a ^veek is made in the payment for 
the first year, for such patients as are sent within 
six months after the first appearance of the dis- 
order. 

This institution, since its first establishment, 
has been attended with an expense of £12,000. 
to that religious community with whom it origin- 
ated. — Dr. Belcombe, an eminent physician in 
York, presides over the medical department, and 
Mr. Jepson is the superintendent. 

Mr. Samuel Tuke, grandson of the venerable 
and pious projector, has published an interesting 
and minute account of this institution, wbich 
will be found of great use to persons wishing 
to become more intimately acquainted with its 
economy and management. 



THE COUNTY HOSPITAL 

Is situated without Monk-bar, and owes its 
.origin to the benevolent lady Hastings, who, 
in the year 1749, bequeathed a legacy of £500. 
for the relief of the diseased poor in the county 
of York s which fund being augmented by otiber 
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contributions, the present edifice was soon after 
erected. The front of this spacious building 
extends 75 feet in length, 90 feet in depth, and 
encloses a court of 26 feet 4 inches by 35 feet. 
The whole interior is kept remarkably clean, and 
the rooms well yentiUated. Since the commenccr 
ment of this establishment in 1740 to the presenjt 
time, upwards of 46,000 patients have been ad> 
mitted. — Dr. Wake and Dr. Goldie are the phy- 
sicians, and Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Chamimey 
the surgeons. 



THE DISPENSARY 

Is a small building, situated in St. Andrewgate, 
of the same nature as the county hospital, though 
unconnected with it. Its objects are to dispense, 
gratuitously, advice, medicine, and surgical as- 
sistance to those who are unable to pay for them. 
It was established in the year 1788, by the gen- 
tlemen of the faculty then resident in York. — 
Vaccine inoculation is particularly attended in 
this institution with considerable success. 



CHARITY SCHOOLS, &c. 

Amongst the noblest of the York charities may 
be placed the blue-coat boy's and grey-coat girls' 
school. The institution was, commenced in 1705, 
at the expense of the lord-mayor and corpora- 
tion. A fund and annual subscription for its 
support was established at the same time by the 
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citizens, assisted by liberal contributions from 
the arehbishop) the dean, and other dignitaries 
of the church, which amounted at the first open- 
ing of the school to j£lOO. per annum. The 
income has since been increased more than ten- 
fold; and at present 60 boys and 40 girls, 
children of indigent personsi residing in York 
and its vicinity, are taught, fed, and clothed — 
the boys apprenticed, and the girls placed in 
service, at the entire charge of die charity. The 
boy's school is held in St. Anthony's hall, 
Peasholmgreen ; the girls* school is commodi- 
ously and pleasantly situated without Monk-bar, 
nearly opposite the county hospital. 

In addition to these may be enumerated — » 
Houghton's charity school, for the education 
of 20 poor children in the parish of St. Crux. 
The Rev. J. Overton is the present master, with 
a stipend of £200. per annum. — The spinning 
school, established, in the year 1782 by the late 
Mrs. Cappe and Mrs. Gray. In this school, 
ivhich is situated in St. Andrewgate, 60 girls 
are Instructed in reading, knitting, and sewing, 
and ^re principally clothed and fed by their 
benefactors. — The national school, established 
at York in 1812, under the patronage of the 
archbishop of York, where upwards of 700 
children of both sexes receive instruetton,-^ 
A school, partly on the Lanoasterian plan of 
education, was established in St; Saviourgate 
in 1812, where 120 girls of all denominatioi^ 
are instructed in reading, writing, and accompts. 

M 
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The York Sanday schools belonging to tbe 
established church are numerous, amounting to 
eleven in various parts of the city, in which 
upwards of 700 children are not only gratuitously 
taught to read, &c. but are instructed in the 
principles of the christian religion, and several 
highly respectable individuals take an active part 
in the conducting of them. Ninety bibles, the 
gift of lord Wharton's trustees, are annually dis* 
tributed amongst the scholars. — The Wesleyan 
Sunday schools in York are conducted on a very 
extensive plan, containing about 600 children, 
of both sexes. — Tbe Independents also have a 
spacious school-room under the chapel, in Len^ 
dal, where about 320 children receive instruction. 

To these may be added a long chain of other 
societies, which have for their object the tern, 
poral comfoit, or the spiritual weUare of man- 
kind, such as — the charitable society, for the 
relief of the distressed actually resident in York ; 
and the benevolent society, for the relief of 
strangers in casual distress ; the lying-in society, 
the bible society, the church and Wesleyan mi&« 
sionary societies, the religious tract society, the^ 
clothing society, the society for the conversion 
of the Jews, the faithful female servant society, 
&c. &c. ; all of which are supported in a manner 
highly creditable to the city and neighbourhood. 



DISSENTING CHAPELS, &c. 

There are in York several chapels and meet- 
ing-houses, and the dissenters, as a body, hold 
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« respectable station. The most venerable 
amongst these places of worship, is a small 
chapel in St. Saviourgate, called the PresbY"* 
TBRiAK Chapel, of which the Rev. Charles 
Wdlbeloved, of the Unitarian persuasion, is the 
officiating minister. — Divine service is performed 
bere every Sunday at eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon, and at three o^clock in the afternoon. 

The Unitarian Baptists are a smaller 
communiQr) who assemble for worship in a 
chapel formerly occupied by the Independents, 
in Jubbergate. They have no stated minister, 
but, as in the Society of Friends, any of the 
congregation are permitted to address their bre- 
thren.— ^The hours of service on the sabbath are 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, two in the after- 
noon, and six in the evening. They al^o have 
*iaervi^e on Tuesday eve.nings, at seven o'clock. 

The Wb9LE YAN Methodists are a numerous 
body in York, so much so as to render two 
places of worship necessary for their accommo- 
dation. Their principal chapel is in New-street, 
and was built in the year 1805. This stately 
edifice is of brick, with stone mouldings, &c. 
The front is octangular, and has a break in the 
centre, which terminates with a pediment, the 
whole forming a handsome elevation. The de- 
sign is of the Doric order ; and the dimensions 
of the interior are in length 66 feet, breadth 54 
fi^et, and in height^ from the floor to the ceilingi 
m2 



83 feet; it is capable of accommodatiiig SOOO 
persons, and is so contiiTed that the whole con- 
gregation may heat and see the preacher.— The 
services in this chapel commence on Sunday 
morning at half-past ten, at half-past two in 
the afternoon, and at six in the evenings There 
is also service on the Monday evening, ,at seven 
o^cloek ; likewise, prayer-meetings on Tuesday, 
Friday, and Sunday mornings, at six o^clocki — 
The other chapel is of still more recent date : 
it was built in the year 1816, in Albion-stroet, 
and is, from its situation, called Albion ChapeL 
The services are at half-past ten in the morning, 
and at six in the evening, on Sundays, and at 
seven o'clock on the Thursday evenings.— -This 
building is about half the size of the other 
methodist chapel, and they are both supplied 
with itinerant preachers from the conference, in 
connexion with the late Rev. John Wesley. — ^ 
The ministers now stationed (1825) at York are 
the Rev. John Slack (superintendent), the Rev. 
David Stoner, and the Rev. Dr. M^AUum. 

The Independents, though formerly scarce- 
ly known in York, have within the last few 
years become a numerous and highly respect- 
able body of christians. Their chapel, which is 
eligibly situated in Lendal, and llience called 
Lendal Chapel^ was buUt in the year 1816, under 
the direction of Messrs. Watson and Pritchett, 
at a cost of £3000. It is a spacious and lofty 
structure, well lighted with gass, and in con^ 
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sequence of the oyerflowing congreg^ationsy at- 
tracted by. the zeal and powerful . eloquence of 
the minister (the Rev. James Parsons) ^ it has 
been found necessary to erect another gallery 
o^er the former, and otiierwise enlarge ike chapel, 
80 that it will now contain about 1300 persons. 
The sabbath services, of which there are three, 
eommence at half-past ten in the morning, half- 
past two in the afternoon, and at half-past six 
in the eyening. There is also a lecture on the 
Thursday eveaiings, and a prayer-meeting on 
Monday evenings, each of which services com- 
mence at 7 o'clock. 

In York the Society of Friends, com- 
monly called Quakers, form a respectable reli- 
gious community. Their meeting-house, which 
is situated at the entrance of the Far Water- 
Lane, wilji an entrance by a passage from Cas- 
tlegate, consists of two buildings ; the first was 
erected in the year 1673, and the Idtter in 1817. 
The .original building has been enlarged, and 
will now accommodate nearly 400 people. The 
new structui'e is a neat and substantial brick 
building, used principally at the quarterly meet- 
ings, and is thought to possess great elegance 
of proportion, combined with the utmost neat- 
ness and convenience, and capable of accommo* 
dating upwards of 1200 persons ; and is so con- 
structed as to be both warmed and ventillated^ 
or ventillated only, according to the season of 
the year. — The hours of meeting on the sabbath 
M 3 
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are ten in the morning, and five in the aftemooit, 
dnring tke summer months; and ten in the 
morning, and three in the afternoon, in winter. 

The religious eommimity, so long the lords 
of the ascendant, both in this city and countrf, 
but now ranked as dissenters, occupy, in the 
place of the stately Cathedral, a neat brick 
built Chapel, in Little. Blakestreet^ erected by 
subscription in 1802. The plan is of modem 
architecture, about 74 feet in length, 44 in 
breadth, and 30 in height. This chapel is much 
admired for its elegance and exactness of its 
proportions. The marble altar and tabernacle, 
placed in a richly-ornamented recess or apsis, 
are in the best style of design. The Rer. Bene- 
dict Rayment is the pastor over this congrega- 
tion. The service begins in this chapel on 
Sundays and holydays at ten o'clock in the 
morning, and at three in the afternoon, except 
in December and January, when the evening 
service begins an hour earlier. Every Sunday 
morning a musical high mass, acco'mpanied by 
a sweet and full-toned organ, (recently erected by 
Davies, of London, at the expense of £500.) is 
celebrated here ; and in Lent and Advent public 
lectures are given on the evenings of Sunday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday, at seven o'clock. 

Without Micklegate-bar there is a handsome 
brick building, called " The NunneRY,'* which 
has been used since the year 1686 as a boarding- 
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sclidol, for young ladies of tbe Roman Catholic 
persaasion. In this seminary there is also another 
ehapel, the form of which is a rotunda snpported 
l>y Ionic columns, of which the effect is singu- 
larly elegant. The afternoon service on Sundays 
and festivals is partly chanted by the ladies of 
the establishment, a<^companied by the organ. 

There are also other religious societies in 
York, sttcK as the Calvinists, Primitive Metho- 
dists, Sandemonians,.&c. but their numbers being 
small, and their places of worship without in- 
terest, the limits of this Guide cannot give them 
further notice. 



THE NEW WALK. 

This fine gravelled promenade was laid out in 
the years 1733-4, at the expense of the lord- 
mayor and corporation, and extends nearly a 
mile in length along the banks of the river 
©use, east of the bridge. It is divided nearly 
in the centre by the river Poss, over which 
is a swing bridge, commonly called " The Blue 
Bridge;" hence the division is known by the 
upper and lower walk. It has a long tow of 
lofty elm trees, which having been trained over 
the walk, form an interesting avenue of luxuriant 
foliage, and cause it to be the most fashionable 
place of resort about the city. 

Within the last few years, from the frequent 
overflowings of the Ouse, together with a most 
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tremendous hurricaiie th(^t Tisited this city in the 
winter of 1823-4, this walk suffered severely, 
and several of the finest tress have been des* 
troyed. Since then, however, the corporation 
of York, much to their honour and liberality, 
have taken great pains to restore it to its former 
beauty, by planting, trees in the place of those 
destroyed, and wherever else they would be orna- 
mental, in placing a number of garden chairs at 
convenient distances, new gravelling; and other* 
wise improving it. 

There is a cold bath kept near the lower 
walk, with every ccmvenience ; and a little be* 
yond the bath is an erection, called ^^ The Well 
House,'^ in which is a remarkably fine spring 
much used as an excellent eye-water^ 



THE 

YORK SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY 

Was instituted in the year 1794, but it was not 
till the year 1811 that the present, library-room 
was erected. Its situation is extremely conve* 
nient for such an institution, being in the centre 
of the city, and near to the guildhall, post-office^ 
news-rooms, &c. and has a very handsome ap^ 
pearance. The members are admitted by ballot^ 
and amount at present to about 480 ; the term» 
are ten guineas each entrance, and one pound 
six shillings annual subscription, paid in ad- 
vance. The members meet on the second.Fridaj 
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in every month, when new works are balloted 
for, each member having the privilege of pro- 
posing ainy publication be may think proper :' 
the number at present amounts to nearly 11)000 
Tolomids, many of which are valuable works of 
reference, and the whole are the joint property 
of the subscribers. — The Rev. W. H. Dixon, 
A.M. F. S.A. is president of the institution ; 
the Rev. W. Lund, secretary.; J. B. Wilson j 
Esq., treasurer; and Mr. Joseph Shepherd, li- 
brarian, 

■ Besides the Subscription Library, there is ano* 
ther upon a similar plan, called ^^ The Sblect 
Subscription Library," supported chiefly by 
dissenters, which, from the. description of works 
admitted into it, meets with only a limited sup^ 
port. — There are likewise several Circulating 
Libraries in York : the oldest, and probably the 
most extensive of which, is the one conducted 
by Mrs. Deighton, at the bottom of the Shambles, 
and consists of an extensive assortment of his- 
tory, voyages and travels, novels, and works of 
light reading.— Bellerby's ** General Circulating 
Library'^ was established in 1823, and already 
eontains upwards of 2000 volumes, including the 
most modem voyages and travels, biography, 
all the standard novels, &c^ &c. ; to which are 
added, all new works of character as soon as 
|>ublished.-^Crawshaw's and Dickinson*s Libra- 
ries are upon a smaller spale^ and consist chiefly 
of novels. 
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NEWS ROOMS. 

Th£R£ are three News Rooms in Yoj*k, where 
the London, Edinburgh, and seyeral of the pro^ 
vincial newspapers are taken in. One of these 
is exclusively for gentlemen of the city and 
neighbourhood, and is called ^^ The G^itleman's 
Club Room.'' It is situated in Blakestreet, near 
to Etridge's hotel. The others are chiefly sup- 
ported by tradesmen. That established, under- 
neath the Subscription Library is the most con-i 
siderable, and is handsomely fitted up with every 
convenience, and its members limited to 200, 
who are admitted by ballot, and each member 
has liberty to oflfer a temporary introduction to 
any of his friends not resident in the city. — The 
other is of recent establishment, at the corner 
of Ousegate and Castlegate, and termed ^^ The 
Commercial News Room." 



THE CAVALRY BARRACKS 

Are situated on the Fulford road, about half 
a mile east of the city. Tl^ey were erected in the 
years 1795-6, at an expense of about £27,000. ; 
and, with the area, occupy a space of about 
twelve acres of ground, purchased for the pur- 
pose, at £150. per. acre, They are of sufficient 
extent to contain 3 field officers, 5 captains, 9 
subalterns and staff*, 4 quarter*masters, {40 non-* 
commissioned officers and privates, and. 266 
horses: the whole of which is enclosed by a 
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lofty brick wall. The centre building, for the 
officers' apartments,' is a plain neat structure, 
with the royal arms, supporters, &c. finely exe- 
cuted, at Coade's artificial stone manufactor}', 
ia London. In the buildings on each side, called 
the north and south wings, are apartments for 
the non-commissioned officers and privates, with 
stabling for horses underneath ; and in different 
parts of the area are all the requisite offices of 
the establishment. 




BISHOPTHORPE PALACE 



Is pleasantly situated on the banks of the river 
Ouse, about three miles south-east of the city. 
Besides this palace, several others formerly be- 
longed to the see of York, but that at Bishop- 
thorpe is the only one now in its possession. 
The village of Bisbopthorpe, then called Thorpe, 
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was purchased by archbishop Walter de GrejT) 
who erected the present edifice about the year 
1230. Since then, however, it has been consi* 
derably enlarged, at the expense of the succeed- 
ing archbishops. The principal entrance to the 
palace is tlirough a porter's lodge, or gateway, 
j^uilt by archbishop Drummond. It exhibits the 
English pointed style of architecture, and has a 
yery antique and interesting appearance. Over 
the gateway are the arms of the see, with a clock 
and fane at the top. The front of the mansion 
is in the same style of architecture as the gate- 
way. The principal entrance is into a spacious 
vestibule, by a handsome flight of stone steps, 
under an elegant canopy supported by light and 
airy columns. The top of the front presents a 
range of ornamental stone-work in imitation of 
an open trellis, with a stone figure of ah eagle 
at each end. Most of the stone used in this 
front was brought from the ruins of Cawood 
Castle, formerly one of the palaces attached to 
the see. On the left of the vestibule is the 
drawing-room, a spacious apartment, elegantly 
furnished : the ceiling exhibits a curious MfedL 
men of antique fret-work. In this room is a 
large painting of his late majesty, Geprge III., 
attended by the earl of Harcourt, and a yeoma^ 
of the guai-d. Here are also fine portraits of the 
late and present marquis of Stafford. — On the 
right of the vestibule is the library, which con- 
tains a select, but not a very extensive, collection 
of works in ancient and mod^ni literature, pax- 
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ticohuriy m theology. Adjoining the library is 
tl^ chitpd, whick i» extreoiely, neat und appro- 
prijrte, and though smaU is highly deserving the 
attention of Ae sts^anger. The windows are of 
stMned ^ass, exeented.by the ingenious Mr. 
Peokitt, of York: they are long and narrow, 
except the one over the altar-table at the east 
end, which is i^cious, and contains the arms 
of the archbishops from t)|e reformation to the 
revolution, quartered with those of the see. — ' 
The pi^lpit exhibits much curious antique carv^ 
ing ; opposite to.which is the archbishop's throne. 
The floor is of bl^ok and white marble, and the 
-whole has a very interesting appearance. 

!l^:rom the chapel, a door opens into a large 
and elegant dining-room, 47 feet in length, by 
26 in breadth, and 15 feet high. It is ornamented 
with a beautiful chimneys-piece, supported by 
Doric columns of richly veined marble, over 
which is pitaced a pict^ire of G^tge I. by J osbtt^ 
Reynolds ; and rojand the room are hun^ por^ 
trMts of. the BevexsA archbishops. Theceili»g 
is beautifully i^odeUed after the antique. In the 
windows are the arms of several oi' the arcb^ 
bishops, from which the river Ouse is seen to 
^great advantage, which togeth^ with the suiv 
rounding couatisy, render the prospect from this 
room very pleasing; 

The pleasure-groimds are laid out with great 
taste and kept in exeellest order ; thf y occupy 
ahoat fifteen acres, along the banks of this Ouse. 
One of t^e walks, extending between a Rouble 

N 
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row of lofty and luxuriant lime trees, the branches 
of which by uniting above form a lengthened 
canopy somewhat resembling the long yista of- a 
cathedral, is much admired for its beauty. 

On the opposite side of the road are the kit-* 
chen gardens, which occupy about seven acres 
of ground. They contain extensive hot-houses , 
fruit walls, store ponds for fish, &c. &c. 

Frequent summer parties are formed for visits 
ing the palace by water : pleasure-boats for whidi 
purpose may be hired at the bath-house upon the 
New Walk, and at the Manor-Shore. 

The palace may be seen on application to the 
housekeeper; and the pleasure-grounds, gardens^ 
&e. are shewn by Mr. Jackson, the chief gar- 
dener. 



THE YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY 

Was instituted in 1822, by a few gentlemen of 
the city and neighbourhood; and such is the 
spirit with which it has been conducted, that at 
present its members amount to upwards of 200, 
including many of the nobility connected with 
the county, and several of the most distinguished 
nam^s in modem science, The object$ of the 
society are the elucidation of geology, natural 
history and antiquities of Yorkshire, and the 
diffusion of scientific knowledge generally. For 
these purposes a library, museum, &c. has been 
formed, and many valuable contributions have 
already been received, towards forming a coUee* 
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tlon of minerals and fossil organic remains from 
the different strata of Yorkshire ; also a very 
curious collection of animal remains, from the 
celebrated cave lately discovered at Kirkdale. — 
The Rev* Wm. Venables Vernon is the pre- 
sident; Jonathan Gray, Esq., treasurer; Dr. 
Goldie, Eustace StricUand, Esq., and Mr. F. 
J. Copsie, secretaries. 

At present the society occupy apartments in 
I^w-Ousegate, vrhere they meet on the second 
Tuesday in every month, when subjects of science 
are discussed, new members elected, &c. These 
apartments, however, are already found to be 
much too small for the purposes of the institu- 
tion, and a ^rant from the crown has been ob- 
tained, with the concurrence of lord Grantham, 
of a considerable part of the Manor-Shore, on 
ivhich it is intended to erect a spacious edifice 
for the purposes of the Philosophical Insti- 
tution FOR THE County of York, — A sub- 
scription has been opened to cover the expense 
of the undertaking, which already amounts to 
upwards of £4,0W.—fSefit. 5, 1825.; 



NEW MUSIC HALL, 

In consequence of the great disappointment and 
inconTcnience experienced during the musical 
festival held in 1828, from the comparative small- 
ness of the Assembly-Rooms, bj which great 
numbers were prevented from attending the even- 
ing concerts, it was determined by the gentlemen 
n2 
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who had the maaaf^ement of the featival, td ^eet 
a new Concert-Room apron an extenaive scale for 
the evening perfoFmances dmiiig the ftiture oraal- 
cal festivals at York. 

This magnificent stmetnre is eligibly sMnated 
in Lendal, adjoining the Assembly-Rooms. It 
is 95 feet in length, 60 in breadth, and 45 high, 
and will accommodate 2000 persons. At the 
sonth end is a handsome gallery, supported by 
cast-iron pillars, calculated to seat400 spectalors. 
At the opposite ^d is a spacions ordhestra, 
painted in imitation of rose-wood, beautifully 
gilded, designed to contain 144 performers. The 
walls are of a pale straw colour, with pilasters 
of the Ionic order, painted in imitation ot yellow 
marble. Between their capitals and the cornice 
is an ornamental friese, 3 feet 6 inches in depth, 
representing appropriate figures in relievo, ex*- 
quisitely modelled after the antique, by C . Rossi, 
Esq., R. A. Upon the staircase, which leads to 
the gallery, is a statuie of ApoUo. The roof is 
divided into compdrtiAents, and painted in imita^ 
tion of marble, andthe whole room is lightjed from 
the roof with two large doom lights of ground glass. 
During the performances the room is brilliantly 
lighted up by a variety of gas lights, placed in 
different parts, and two elegant chandeliers, each 
containing 36 lamps. The principal entrance is 
from the Great Assembly-Room, by a pair of 
handsome folding doors, inbronze and gold, 19 
feet 6 inches high ; and when first approached 
by this entrance dae effect produced is truly 
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•graMfl : equally so when Tiewed frohi the staircaise^ 
where both the Hall and the Assembly- Room dre 
seen to f^reat advantage in nearly the same view. 
There is another entrance from Lendul^ near to 
£tridge's bote], for the perf<^mers and others 
concerned in the conducting of the performances. 
The sieats are {^aced with great judgment, and 
covered with ctimson moreen ; and the whole is 
fitted up in a style of elegance equal, if not supe- 
rior, to any suite of rooms in Europe. 

It was erected under the direction of Messrs. 
Atkinson and Sharp, of this city, on whose taste 
and ability it reflects the greatest credit ; and cost, 
together with the purchase of the ground, be- 
tween five and six thousand pounds, which is to 
be paid out of the receipts of the evening per- 
formances and balls at the ensuing musical fes- 
tival, to be held in the present month (Septemhei*^ 
1825.) — The room is permanently vested in the 
Archbishop of York, the Dean of York, and the 
Lord Mayor of Y'ork respectively for the time 
being, as trustees ; to be used only for tlie pur^ 
poses of those charities the Yorkshire musical 
festival was instituted to assist. — The founda- 
tion-stone of this truly elegant structure was laid 
July 28, 1824, by the Right Hon. Wm. Dunsiay^ 
lord mayor. ^ 

AU the Antiquities, Curiosities &g. worthy of 
notice in and about the City, we have now laid 
before the public ; and in bringing the " Stran- 
ger's Guide" to a conclusion, the Publisher begs 
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leave to state that neither time, labour^ nor ex- 
pense, has been spared to render this publication 
as complete and interesting as any that could pos- 
sibly be brought within the same size and price. 

Lord Lieutenants of the County, viz. 

West-Riding, Earl of Harewood— East-Biding, Viscount Morpeth, 

North- Riding, Duke of Leeds. 

Members in Parliament for the County. 

Lord Viscount Milton, 

James Archibald Stuart Wortley^ Esq, 

Members in Parliament for the City. 

Marmaduke W^ill, Esq. 
Robert Chaloner, Esq. 



Open at Nine o^ Clock, and close at Four. 

Messrs, Swann, Clocgh, Swann, Bland, Swann, & Swann^ 

Coney-street. 
Draw on Messrs. Glyn and Co. No. 12, Birchin-lane, London. 



Messrs. Wilson, Tweedy, and WiisoN, High-Ousegate, 
Draw on Messrs. Robarts and Co. 15, Lombard-street. 



Messrs. Wentworth, Chaloner, Rishworth, & Co. Low- 

Ousegate. 
Draw on Messrs. Wentworth & Co. No. 25, Threadneedle-street. 



mESWSFATSBB. 

York Codrant, (Tuesday) Published by Thos. Stones. 
York Chronicle, (Thursday) by William Blanchard. 
York Herald, ( Saturday, the principle Market-Day^ by 

Hargrove, Gawthorp, and Hargrove. 
Yorkshire Gazette, (Saturday) by J. Wolstenholme. 
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e^ENERAL POST-OFFICE, 

IN LENDAL, NEAR THE MANSION-HOUSE. 
Wm. OiDFiELDy Esq., PosUMaster. 



This Office is opened every Morning at Eight o^Clock, and the 
l.etter-Carriers are dispatched into the City at Nine. The Re- 
eeiving Box closes at a Qoarter before Nine in the Evening : If 
any Letters are sent after that time, they will be taken in until 4 
Quarter before Ten, on payment of One Penny with each, except 
those which go by the Boroughbridge Packet-Boy , fo^ the new 
and direct Route Northwards^ lehxch should he put in before 
Five p. m. Such at are for the MaU by Sunderland, Newcastle^ 
and Edinburgh f will be in time until Seven o* Clock, as well 
as for Wetherby, Knaresbrough, Harrogate, Shipton and 
Settle. 

The West or Liverpool Mail, by way of Manchester, leaves 
York at Eleven p. m. The Whitby, Scarborough, and the Hull 
Mails, at the same hour. The London Mail departs at a Quar« 
tcr past Ten at Night, 

No Letters are received on Tuesdays from LONDON — and 
none can be sent there on Fridays, hut are forwarded to all parts 
on this side of it as usual. 

•»• A Mail to Liverpool, by way of Bolton, also leaves York 
every morning at 'Ten o* Clock; and a Mail to Hull, every 
Morning at Half past Seven, taking Letters for Pocktington, 
Market' Weighton, and Beverley, 

i^ By a late regulation in the Post-Office, the London, .Hull 
(\st Mail), Whitby, Scarborough, and Liverpool Mails, ar- 
ri%'e in this City so as to admit of a Delivery at the Window, of 
letters and Newspapers (brought by these Mails) in the EVEN* 
ING, as soon as possible aft^r the pep^ure of the Mail to thq 
North, wliich Delivery continues until Half-past Nine o'clock. 

For the convenience of the Public, Two Windows are open^ 
«d ; one exclusively for the Delivery of Letters and Newspapers, 
Had the other for Recminy such as arc to be paid with. 
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